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HAT are the chief trouble spots 
for children and young people to- 
day? It would seem to me that the 
following areas are particularly notice- 
able: the effects upon children of family 
migration for employment, the area of 











juvenile delinquency, and the needs of 
mentally retarded children. 

Children in Migrant Families 
For many years low economic status, 
poor and unsanitary housing, child 
labor, lack of and _ recre- 
ational opportunity, lack of care for 
children while mothers work have char- 
acterized the life of children in the fam- 
ilies of migratory agricultural laborers. 
Many other children suffer from con- 
ditions somewhat similar, but the child 
of migrants has the added disadvantage 
that usually he belongs to no com- 
munity. 

As the migrants move from south to 
north following the ripening of the 
crops, they pass through one state after 


educational 


~ another, staying only a short while in 


any State. 





Martha M. Eliot, M. D., is chief, Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
This article is reprinted, with the author’s 
permission, from The Child, vol. 18, no. 4, 
December 1953. p. 60-62. 
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Today’s Trouble Spots 
for Children and Youth 


Three troubled areas affecting many of today’s children and young 


MARTHA M. ELIOT 


migration, delinquency, mental retardation—are discussed 
in this article. Hope arises through the increase in useful informa- 
tion available in these areas and through extension of efforts by 


local, state and national agencies in alleviating these conditions. 


There may be as many as a million 
children of migratory farm workers in 
our nation. A great proportion of these 
children are not accepted by the com- 
munities through which they 
Many of them are denied the health, 
education and welfare services to which 
others are entitled, or they have inter- 
mittent help only. And they lack the 
feeling of security that comes through 
acceptance by neighbors and_ school- 


pass. 


mates. 

Besides, too many of their parents 
are ignorant of what is available to 
them in a strange community. 

It is a rare state, indeed, that does 
not feel the ebb and flow of these mi- 
gratory workers. 

For years the plight of these children 
has been investigated, talked about and 
reported. Progress in alleviating their 
conditions has been slow. At one mo- 
ment, because they move from state to 
state, they are considered a federal re- 
sponsibility. At another time, because 
states ask for and use migrants, states 
are expected to assume responsibility 
for them. 

The areas where these families work 
on crops sometimes lack local health 
units; they may be without child-wel- 
fare services; and they may lack suffi- 
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cient school facilities to accommodate 
migrants. Besides, the children may re- 
ceive little protection from child-labor 
laws, for these often do not apply to 
agricultural labor. 

If conditions are to improve for the 
children of migratory families, local 
health units will have to be established, 
schooling planned for, and child-wel- 
fare workers employed in key places. 
Regulation of child labor will have to 
be strengthened. Daytime care for chil- 
dren whose mothers are at work in the 
fields is also needed. And something 
should be done to help these children 
gain some continuity in their lives. 

Spots where community action has 
succeeded ought to be studied, and the 
benefit of this experience shared with 
other communities and other states or 
groups of states. Methods by which 
states can work together cooperatively 
for these families have yet to be devel- 
oped. 

Through the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Children and Youth, the 
Children’s Bureau is working with 
other federal agencies in a joint effort 
to help states develop plans that will 
result in a better life for the children 
of the agricultural migratory workers. 

The Children’s Bureau has had its 
eyes, most particularly, on the East 
Coast migratory stream, involving the 
States from Florida to New York. In 
this stream are some 26,000 people who 
work primarily at harvesting fruits and 
vegetables. 

The purpose of such a project would 
be to get services to children started 
in the home base and continued, in an 
integrated fashion, wherever the chil- 
dren go. This would involve working 
with health, education and welfare 
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agencies of the states along this route; 
working with the migrant parents so 
that they know what services can be 
used; and working with other federal 
agencies and national organizations so 
that they tie into the network. Already 
there is much local and state interest 
in this team approach to a long un- 
resolved problem. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


The year 1953 will be known as the 
year of mobilization for a major ad- 
vance on one of the oldest problems of 
society—juvenile delinquency. 

Need for action had clearly become 
acute. Delinquent behavior by young- 
sters, it was obvious from juvenile- 
court records, was increasing. From 
1948 to 1952, the number of young- 
sters appearing before the courts had 
grown 29 percent. This was almost 
five times the actual percentage in- 
crease in numbers of teen-age boys and 
girls. 

The prospect for the future, too, was 
disturbing. By 1960, it is expected 
there will be 40 percent more children 
between the ages of 10 and 17 years 
than there were in 1952. Even if the 
rate of delinquency stood at its 1952 
level, the number of youngsters picked 
up by the police, for instance, could 
mount from 1,000,000 in 1952 to 1, 
400,000 in 1960 because of the growth 
in child population. 

Not only have numbers of young 
delinquents been increasing; reports 
seem to indicate that serious violations 
of law appear to be more numerous. 
Fingerprint arrests, recorded by the 
FBI, show that in 1951 auto thefts by 
juveniles were up by more than half 
from their 1948 level. Robbery had 
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increased 25 percent; burglary, 15 per- 
cent; assault, 10 percent. 

During the first 6 months of 1952, 
according to the FBI, a greater num- 
ber of serious crimes were committed 
by boys and girls 18 years old than 
by persons of any other age. 

People who work most closely with 
delinquent children know how in- 
volved and complex this problem is. 
Indeed the very causes of juvenile de- 
linquency are far from completely 
understood. A great deal of research 
into causes, preventives and treatment 
is called for. 

Enough is known, however, about 
the personal problems of youngsters 
who get into trouble with the law and 
about their family and community 
backgrounds to provide sound guide- 
lines for action. 

Agencies in contact with delinquent 
children find many difficulties in their 
efforts to deal effectively with such 
children. 

Across the country, these agencies— 
whether police, courts, social-service 
agencies, detention homes, training 
schools—report that it is hard for them 
to find the kind of staff that knows how 
to deal with disturbed and rebellious 
youngsters. Too often these agencies 
have to follow antiquated ways of 
working because there has been a lack 
of agreement as to what are good prac- 
tices or a lack of support for putting 
such practices into operation. In many 
places, even the physical structures for 
housing delinquents are bad. 

Behind these shortcomings is the 
most serious one of all: citizens in gen- 
eral have not been helped to see how 
essential their aid is to the prevention 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
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The world is excited right now at 
the prospect, in the next 5 or 10 years, 
of victory over polio, one of the great 
enemies of childhood. Such a victory 
could be won only with laymen and 
experts together working for it. 

Juvenile delinquency is of course not 
caused by a virus that can be isolated 
in a laboratory; it cannot be prevented 
by anything like inoculation. Never- 
theless, as with a physical illness, if we 
are to prevent and treat delinquency 
effectively we must have the same kind 
of team play. 

As a move in that direction the 
Children’s Bureau early in the fiscal 
year created a Juvenile Delinquency 
Branch in its Division of Social Serv- 
ices. During the year, various private 
foundations and individuals financed 
a Special Juvenile Delinquency Project 
to work with the Bureau. 

Together, the Bureau and the Proj- 
ect, with the help of hundreds of 
specialists from a wide range of pro- 
fessions, have been firming up plans 
for focusing public concern on the 
situation and for spark-plugging com- 
munity action in behalf of delinquent 
youth. 

Meetings were held during the year 
with representatives of some 90 na- 
tional organizations concerned with 
this problem. These included health, 
welfare, educational and civic groups. 

Expert help was enlisted in prepar- 
ing guides to better practices in the 
treatment of delinquent children. 
These guides cover police handling of 
youngsters; juvenile courts; institu- 
tions for juvenile delinquents; and the 
training of staff for these agencies. 

Handbooks for civic groups were 
published: one, to alert citizens to the 
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size and seriousness of the problem; 


another, to tell them how services for 


delinquent youth might be improved; 
a third, to show how citizens can find 
out what needs doing in their own 
communities. 

Already these handbooks are going 
into active duty through some of the 
outstanding civic organizations of the 
nation. 

A round-up of research, completed 
and in process, was made. 

In these and other ways a_ wide 
variety of facts and forces were mobi- 
1953. 


will be 


lized in 
These un- 


doubtedly, as a result of the hearings 


strengthened, 


being held in the fiscal year 1954 by 
the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, created by a resolution of the 
United States Senate to inquire into 
the extent, character and causes of 
juvenile delinquency, and into the ade- 
quacy of existing provisions of law fon 
dealing with delinquents and youthful 
offenders. 

To put this newly gathered informa- 
is our task for the im- 


tion to work 


mediate future. 


Mentally Retarded Children 

Large numbers of families have a 
child who is mentally retarded. ‘The 
exact number of such children is not 
known; but among school-age children 
in this country the Office of Education 
estimates that 2 percent are retarded. 

Most of 
moderately retarded, and if they are 
helped and encouraged and given spe 


these children are only 


cial teaching many of them make a 
reasonably adequate social adjustment 
learn limited skills in 
After and 


can also 


subjects. 


and 


school patient 
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skillful training in a special class and 
at home and with good vocational 
counseling, many of these children can 
later hold simple jobs and be at least 
partly self-supporting. But as yet only 
about 25 percent of the moderately 
retarded are in special classes. 

Lhe 
lewer (perhaps | child in 1,000 of the 


severely retarded are much 


general population). Even among 
these the majority can be helped to 
achieve a limited amount of social ad- 
justment. And alter they grow up a 
number of them may be able to do 
some useful work in their own homes 
or under similar sheltered conditions. 
A few hundred school classes for the« 
severely retarded have been estab 
lished but these cover only about 4,500 
children. Educators are hopetul ol 
extending this program. 

Whether it is 


authorities 


the 
that 
that a child’s mental development is 


parents or th 


school first suspect 
not normal, the skills of a variety ol 
experts are needed to make an ack 
quate diagnosis and to develop plans 
that will best help the child and his 
family. Skills of the family physician, 
the psychologist and the social workei 
must be combined, and often need to 
be supplemented by those of the psy 
chiatrist, other medical specialists, the 
dentist and the speech therapist. The 
team sometimes needs to keep the 
child under observation for a consid 
erable period before making a diag 
nosis. Unfortunately, in many locali 
tices the complete services of such a 
team are not readily available. 
Diagnosis alone is not enough, of 
course. The parents will need a great 
deal of help but if they know they 
have been given an expert diagnosis 
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and are helped to understand their 
problem they are less likely to go from 
doctor to doctor, or from clinic to 
clinic, seeking hope. 

To help families carry out the pro- 
gram recommended, professional skills 
are needed. In some places more and 
better facilities for such help need to 
be developed. In others, agencies al- 
ready exist that can help and would 
be willing to do so; but the families 
may not know about them. “Peamwork 
on the part ol education authorities, 
social agencies and medical services in 
the community is needed to acquaint 
parents with’ the resources available 
and to provide complete and inte 
erated services. 

Many parents need to be helped to 
accept the child as he is. Some expect 
too much of the child and resent his 
not keeping up with their expectations. 
Others tend to overprotect him. 

Even if a child really needs institu 


tional care—and some do—the institu 


tions for the mentally retarded have 
long waiting lists, and cannot admit 


all children who need such care, espe- 
cially the younger ones. When the se 
verely retarded child remains at home, 
as a rule the mother needs to be helped 
and encouragec in her eflorts to care 
for him and to teach him even such 
simple things as dressing and feeding 
himself. 

When a skilled 


visit the child’s home regularly and 


social worker can 
euide the mother’s efforts, it has been 
found the child may progress enough 
that the mother gives up her forme 
idea of sending him to an institution. 

Like othe 


tarded child needs opportunity to de 


children, a mentally re 
velop through play with others of his 
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age. Group care of such children 


would not only provide valuable op- 
portunities to the retarded child but 


Owl 


would also relieve the mother— for a 
few hours— of the strain of constantly 
caring for the child. Some nurseries 
and kindergartens for the mentally re- 
tarded are being developed. 

In the now widespread efforts to 
improve the opportunities for mentally 
retarded children much of the initia- 
tive has come from the parents. ‘This 
movement began some years ago in a 
lew local groups of parents. Now 241 
such local groups, representing more 
10 states, are united in the Na- 
Retarded Chil- 


than 


tional Association for 
dren. This association, which works to 
promote the welfare of mentally re- 
tarded children wherever they are— 
at home, in institutions or in schools 
of any kind—recently held its fourth 
annual convention. More than 700 per- 
this convention — not 
only but 


workers and others. 


sons attended 


parents, also professional 


Comparatively little is certain about 


what causes mental retardation. Un- 
doubtedly retardation in many chil- 
dren is due to conditions existing 


before birth, some of which may some 
day be preventable through greater 
medical knowledge. It may happen in 
some cases that social and psychological 
factors produce the appearance of men- 
tal retardation in children who have 
potentially normal intelligence. 

If we understood better what may 
be some of the multiple causes of men- 
tal retardation, as well as its multiple 
forms, perhaps we could prevent it in 
many children. But before such pre- 
vention is possible a great deal more 


research will be necessary. 
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Counseling Vital to Education 





STUART C. BROWN 


Counseling has become a major responsibility in modern schools. 


This article describes current theories of guidance and indicates the 


objectives of an effective counseling program. 


OR some years now guidance has 

been a prominent word in educa- 
tional terminology. An __ increased 
awareness of the complex causes which 
determine the success or failure of our 
young people in school has made edu- 
cators seek new means for helping stu- 
dents out of their confusion. Many 
types of objective testing devices have 
been developed to measure personality 
traits, vocational and mental aptitude, 
vocational interest and emotional ad- 
justment. Innumerable organizational 
plans for school guidance programs 
have found their way into current pub- 
lications and much has been done in 
schools to put these theories into prac- 
tice. 

An important phase of guidance 
programs is the relationship which de- 
velops between counselor and student, 
particularly when the situation de- 
mands special attention to personal 
problems of one kind or another. Some 
schools make use of specially trained 
personnel while others depend _pri- 
marily upon members of the regular 
teaching staff. Schools usually try to 
work out a combination of these two 
procedures, using the specialist only 
for the more difficult situations. 

This article will attempt to show 


Stuart C. Brown is a teacher in the Wheat 
Ridge Public Schools, Wheat Ridge, Colo- 
rado. 
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that by accepting a proper rationale, 
counseling programs are effective in 
their influence upon the lives of our 
young people. The counseling pro- 
grams with which the writer has been 
associated have been instituted too re- 
cently to warrant objective conclusions 
and statements of success or failure. It 
would be a mistake, therefore, merely 
to list as evidence a few isolated cases 
in which these counseling programs 
have affected the students’ lives. It is 
possible, however, through a process of 
deductive reasoning to focus our at- 
tention on the results expected of a 
counseling program which has as its 
philosophy and basic structure certain 
clearly defined principles. Naturally it 
is dangerous, even under the best of 
circumstances, to make predictions in 
the area of human behavior. It is pos- 
sible, nevertheless, to gain confidence 
in a program if it has been developed 
according to a plan that can be sup- 
ported on the basis of the philosophy 
and of the psychology which it repre- 
sents. 

The counselor’s work is but one 
phase of the school guidance program. 
More accurately, any counseling situa- 
tion, scheduled or otherwise, is an in- 
tegral part of the total process we call 
education. I firmly believe, as do many 
other educators, that no phase of the 
school program can be justified unless 
it provides experiences which can be 
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expected to contribute toward realiza- 
tion of the school’s objectives. If a 
phase of the program is not instituted 
for the purpose of effecting changes in 
students in keeping with philosophies 
and objectives of the total program, it 
stands on indefensible grounds. Inso- 
far as a counseling program does not 
meet this test, it can be classified as 
part of a patchwork curriculum which 
is aimless, time-consuming and expen- 
sive. The fruits of such a program 
would be unpredictable in terms of 
quality and frequency. It is discourag- 
ing enough when a course of study 
fails to bring about for students the 
behavioral changes which were ex- 
pected and for which the course was 
carefully designed. It is even more in- 
excusable for a school, year after year, 
to continue practices or phases of a 
program which are aimless or are in 
actual conflict with the school’s phil- 
osophy. The first question that must 
be answered, therefore, is whether or 
not harmony exists between the pur- 
pose of general education and the pur- 
pose of a counseling program. 


Assistance in Adjustment 


The true purpose of general educa- 
tion is to provide for the child signifi- 
cant experiences which will promote 
the growth and development of his po- 
tentialities including those which make 
him an effective participant in a dem- 
ocratic society. Such growth and de- 
velopment will be assisted by courses 
of study that challenge and interest the 
student. To enable him to become an 
effective participant in a democratic 
society, the school must offer the stu- 
dent experiences which produce a deep 
appreciation for democracy. 
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‘The counseling program has as its 
purpose helping the student to adjust 
more quickly to all phases of school 
life so that he may better achieve his 
educational aims. It is concerned with 
the student’s emotional life and also 
serves to help him see more clearly his 
role in an educational and occupa- 
tional world. The results hoped for 
are that students will arrive at a syn- 
thesis of their aspirations, potentialities 
and opportunities. Very definitely, a 
counseling program can be in agree- 
ment with the purposes of general edu- 
cation. 


An effective counseling program must 
be related to the laws of human be- 
havior. There have been times in our 
historical development when it would 
have been questionable to conduct a 
program of counseling for the purpose 
of helping the student make proper 
adjustment to life situations. 


From the time of primitive man to 
the Middle Ages, it was assumed that 
behavior was controlled by forces out- 
side the individual. Evil spirits had to 
be cast out to free the individual of his 
evil behavior and this was done by 
mysterious methods. The Puritan was 
of the opinion that all behavior was 
controllable, the will being the deter- 
mining factor. 


The exponent of the theory of her- 
edity claimed that the individual had 
no responsibility since his behavioral 
pattern was predetermined through 
factors beyond his control. The envi- 
ronmentalist was concerned with con- 
trolling the environment rather than 
helping the individual gain insight in- 
to his problems. None of these theories 
of human behavior would serve to jus- 
tify a modern counseling program. 
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Modern counseling programs gen- 
erally accept the present theory which 
assumes that all people share common 
basic needs and drives. ‘These urges 
pattern the individual’s behavior as he 
attempts to satisfy them. He learns to 
meet these basic needs by developing 
certain mechanisms of adjustment. 
Some of these mechanisms are not so 
cially acceptable and others lead the 
individual away from reality. Unde 
these circumstances, it would be difh 
cult for the student to achieve the basi 
objective of general education until 
such time as he begins to appreciate 
reality and to adopt socially acceptable 
habits. It is the role of the counseling 
program to try and help him face up 
to reality and make a socially accept 


able adjustment. 


Current Theories of Guidance 


It seems reasonable to claim that any 
school accepting the tenets of present 
theories of human behavior can suc 
cessfully use counseling programs, pro 
vided these are in harmony with the 
basic philosophy of gencral education 
in a democratic society. 

What assurance Is there that coun 
scling is a desirable and eflective device 
in a school concerned with helping the 
student develop to the utmost his po 
tentialities for effective living in a de 
mocracy? To answer this question, it 
is necessary to learn from the expert 
counselor what he has discovered and 
which techniques of counseling have 
produced most effective results. 

It should be made very clear at this 
point that one paragraph or two can- 
not do more than mention the various 
techniques which are widely accepted 
by counselors today. The reader is 
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urged to use the references listed at 
the end of this article for a fair and 
complete explanation of each tech 
nique. 


Non-Directive Counseling 

Non-directive counseling, which Car! 
R. Rogers has promulgated, can be and 
has been brought successfully into the 
school program. Five sequential steps 
are outlined by Rogers!: 

|. Ihe counselee seeks the help ol 
the counselor. 

2. The counselee gives free expres 
sion to his emotionalized attitudes. 

3. The counselee gains insight. 

1. The counselee formulates plans. 

5. The 


counseling contact. 


counselee terminates — the 


Ihe counselor uses reflection and 
acceptance of expressed attitudes to 
help the counselee gain insight and 
enable him to formulate plans for th 
solution of his problem. At no time 
does the counselor become critical o1 
suggestive in his relationship with th 
counselee, It is important to note that 
one clement of this technique is th 
original contact by the counsclee, indi 
cating that routine counseling situa 
tions predetermined by the counselot 
in a school situation would not fit this 


type of program. 


Clinical Method 


Another major counseling method 
applicable to public school situations 
involves the clinical approach of which 
EK. G. Williamson? is a leading expo 


‘Carl R. Rogers and John L. Wallen, Coun 
seling with Returned Servicemen, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1946, p. 47. 

E. G. Williamson, How to Counsel Stu 
dents, New York; McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


1939, p. 57. 
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nent. ‘The first step in this approach 
requires gathering of pertinent intor- 
mation which will shed light on the 
problem as well as lead to its solution. 
These facts are synthesized into mean- 
ingful and related unity which, in ap- 
plication, help the counselor diagnose 
the problem much as _ the physician, 
skilled in his work, diagnoses after he 
secks out symptoms of the illness. Logi- 
cally, then, and with the help of his 
own experience, training and skill, the 
counselor helps the counselee to bette1 
appreciate his problem, discover the 
causes, and plan for the future. 

The trained counselor is a necessary 
element of this program for only he 
will be able properly to find significant 
data and interpret it. The 
in a position to make such a technique 


school is 


possible since testing programs and 
knowledge of the home and environ- 
ment from which the student comes are 


accessible to the counselor. 


fn Eclectic Approach 

A third major concept deserves at- 
tention. ‘There are those who believe, 
as do Shirley A. 


B. Paulson,? that a purposeful selec- 
pur] 


Hamrin and Blanche 


tion of techniques from other types ol 
counseling and proper application ol 
techniques according to the problem 
constitute a.sound 


of the individual 


approach. ‘This eclectic point of view 
issumes that cach individual possesses 
varying degrees of ability to carry full 
responsibility and that many students 
with problems are unable to solve these 
by increased insight or action. ‘The 
eclectic believes that there are cases in 
which the problem is created by the 


Shirley A. Hamrin and Blanche B. Paulson, 
Counseling Adolescents, Chicago: Science Re 
search Associates, 1950, p. 82-99. 
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school some other extra- 
neous factor not under control of the 
The 


each 


program or 
student. non-directive 
that 
pacity to solve most of his problems 


assum p- 
tion individual has the ca- 
through increased insight is also one of 
the bases of the eclectic rationale. <A 
non-directive counseling situation is 
employed, therefore, for those cases in 
which the counselor feels it to be most 
applicable. 

Each one of the previously men- 
tioned concepts has abundant evidence 
to show that success has consistently 
been attained. These points of view 
have received wide recognition not be- 
cause they fulfill the requirements of 
sound psychology, but because the in- 
dividual through their use has expe- 
Each 
has enabled the counselee to overcome 
maladjustment whether this be primar- 
voca- 


rienced impro\ ed adjustment. 


educational or 
tional in nature. Each has helped the 
counselee make a more effective con- 


ily emotional, 


tribution to our democratic society. 


An Effective Instrument 

Counseling, therefore, can be an ef- 
fective instrument of the public school 
in its attempt to develop a program 
suitable for the attainment of the basic 
There is 
sufficient that if 
the counselor has been trained in one 


voals of general education. 
evidence to indicate 
of the three philosophies of counsel- 
ing presented here, the results of his 
effort will be in keeping with the 
basic philosophy of the school. There 
exist unanimity of purpose, a defensi- 
ble theory and suitable methodology. 
sriefly, a sound counseling program 
will support the total school effort by 
helping the student attain the objec- 
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A New ASCD Booklet! 


SCHOOL CAMPING: A Frontier of Curriculum Improvement 


Written for ASCD by John W. Gilliland, professor of education, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 





b> Describes school camping as an integral part of the public schools. 

& Shows school camping programs now in successful operation in the U. S. 

B Discusses the value of teacher participation in school camping programs. 

> Tells how various school systems have met successfully the numerous problems 
involved in initiating a school camping program. 

& Points out the educational possibilities in school camping. 

& Includes a bibliography on school camping. 

Pages: 64 Price: 75 cents 


Order from: 
ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Children’s Perceptions 
of School and I eachers 


A child’s learning is directly influenced by the way he feels about his 
school and his teacher. How can school and home, working together, 


develop more favorable attitudes on the part of children? 


OW do children feel about school 
as a place to be? How do they 
perceive teachers? The answers to these 
questions are of considerable impor- 
tance to every teacher and supervisor, 
since the perceptions which children 
have about school and teachers have 
significant bearing on quality of learn- 
ing. Empirical studies tend to support 
the view that when children feel good 
about going to school and see their 
teachers as friendly, helpful adults 
their emotional, intellectual and social 
development is greatly facilitated. 
The aims of this discussion are to 
indicate that children’s perceptions are 
the result of many influences at work 
in their lives and to suggest that it is 
important for teachers to get evidence 
about the ways their own youngsters 
are looking at school and teachers. 


Looking at School 


Perceptions which children have 
about school spring from at least two 
sources: the attitudes held by others in 
the home and community and the ex- 
periences which children actually have 
within the school. 

Parents and other adults build into 
children expectancies which may hin- 
der or foster desirable school learnings. 
Many attitudes are learned in very 
subtle and indirect ways; they are 
caught, not taught. The kinds of 
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people parents are, their professed 
values and actual behavior, and the 
emotional climate within the home 
help structure the psychological world 
of the child. 

The parent’s own unhappy experi- 
ences at school may have left him in- 
different to, resentful of or anxiously 
oversolicitous about school. Parental 
activities may include little or no con- 
cern for the intellectual life, may ex- 
clude teachers from social life, may 
reflect values at great variance with 
those of the school. Parents thus may 
unknowingly create unfavorable pre- 
dispositions toward school as a place 
to be even before the child has set foot 
within its doors. 

Other more direct negative influ- 
ences may result from disparaging re- 
marks about teachers as persons or as 
a group, from references to school as 
punishment for unacceptable behavior 
at home. 

Fortunately the school has often been 
creative in modifying unfavorable at- 
titudes. Happy, successful experiences 
with a good teacher have changed the 
negative attitudes of many a child. 

But not by parents alone can a 
wholesome view of school be built. 
Parents and children live in a larger 
world, the community which by actions 
and inaction reflects certain attitudes 
toward school. Irrational attacks on the 
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school, the shameful underpayment of 
teachers, exclusion of teachers from the 
centers of community living, unreason- 
able expectations that the school as- 
sume responsibility for the failures of 
other social institutions indirectly but 
relentlessly create a climate wherein 
children learn attitudes toward school 
and teachers. While the school repre- 
sents the ideals and hopes of the com- 
munity it also reflects community con- 
flicts, failures and instabilities. This is 
sometimes forgotten by those whose 
idyllic unrealism views the school as 
some kind of discontinuous “pure” cul- 
ture. 

The discussion thus far has suggested 
some of the negative influences which 
condition the expectancies of children 
toward school. But in a great majority 
of American communities the positive 
influences in this regard outweigh the 
negative. It is a defensible view that 
children in the present, to a greater 
degree than in any previous genera- 
tion, perceive the school favorably. 
Nevertheless we can all agree that there 
is still much room for improvement. 


Inside the School Community 


The other important source of influ- 
ence on children’s perceptions of school 
are the experiences they have within 
the For children these 
experiences are not an unmixed bless- 
ing, for the school, like the home and 
community, “unconsciously” influences 
children’s perceptions either favorably 


school. most 


or unfavorably. 

The child’s need to see the world in 
a somewhat organized way leads him 
to compare school with other sources 
of satisfaction. For many a youngster 
the school picture is not a flattering 
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This is revealed in such remarks 
as, “Do I have to go to school?” “Aw 


one. 


nuts! this is the last day of vacation!” 
All children feel this way occasionally, 
but too many feel this way too often. 
If a child views school as contributing 
in a significant way toward helping 
him meet life’s demands as he _ per- 
ceives them he will feel pretty good 
about school. If he can’t make much 
sense out of school activities and sees 
the school as irrelevant to his most com- 
pelling needs he probably will not feel 
good about school. And the way he 
feels will influence enormously the 
kind and quality of his learning. 

It is vitally important for us to real- 
ize that the opportunities for learning 
include not only the deliberate pro- 
gram of the school—what it consciously 
teaches—but unintentional, unformal- 
ized possibilities which grow out of the 
needs of children For 
example, Johnny comes from a home 
where he has never achieved a sense 
of personal worth. At school he sees 
a teacher and some of his playmates 
as sources for learning a sense of wor- 


and_ teachers. 


thiness. This need may be so great that 
he responds selectively only to those 
opportunities which appear to help 
him meet this need. The school may 
not even be aware that it is the locus 
within which Johnny will fail or suc- 
struggle. It is likely, 
though, that Johnny’s later perceptions 


ceed in his 
of school may depend upon the out- 
come of his efforts to gain an improved 
sense of selfhood. 


As another illustration of the unin- 
tentional impact of school probably no 
teacher has ever deliberately taught 
dislike of attitudes of 
scorn toward slow learners yet these 


arithmetic or 
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learnings are commonplace in today’s 
schools. 

Failure to recognize that children’s 
perceptions and behavior in school are 
functions of the interplay of many 
psychological and social forces has at 
times led schools to take a rather naive 
view of their roles. On the one hand 
the school may take credit for learn- 
ings of a satisfying sort which occur un- 
intentionally and apart from its delib- 
erate efforts. On the other hand, the 
school may take blame for conse- 
quences of the failures of other people 
and institutions. This point calls at- 
tention to the need for continuous as- 
sessment of school purposes, operations 
and consequences. The schools of today 
have made tremendous progress in ex- 
tending the range of deliberate efforts 
to include many more relevant aspects 
of children’s learning. After all we can 
work only at the things we know about. 


Children Look at Teachers 

Children also bring to school “built 
in” attitudes toward teachers as _per- 
sons. These attitudes result trom their 
interactions with significant adults 
within the home and community. In 
general children will initially perceive 
teachers in the ways they have learned 
to perceive other adults. ‘Thereafter 
attitudes may be reinforced or modified 
depending upon the teacher-child rela- 
tionship which ensues. We must al- 
ways keep in mind that behavior in 
school is the consequence not only of 
what happens in school but outside of 
school. This applies both to the child 
and the teacher. 

The factors in home and community 
which shape attitudes toward school 
apply with similar cogency toward 
teachers. Since these factors have been 
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discussed above the focus here will be 
upon children’s perceptions of teachers 
within the school situation. 

Despite contentions about progres- 
sive education the evidence is clear 
that most children experience teachers 
and administrators as people who de- 
termine what happens in school. Al- 
though some schools have been de- 
scribed as child-centered because teach- 
ers are responsive to needs of children 
and provide considerable room for stu- 
dent initiative it is true that most chil- 
dren see school as a place where teach- 
ers are in charge. The areas of free- 
dom which exist are defined by teach- 
ers. Those who fear that children have 
taken the schools will not find 
much support in children’s own per- 
ceptions of the situation. Nevertheless 
have a 


over 


in today’s schools children 
wider range of initiative and freedom 
than ever before. And all 
persons committed to the goal of ever 


of action 


expanding development of democratic 
living will rejoice in this fact even 
though for most of us our achievements 
lag behind our aspirations. 

Some studies have made clear that 
many children see teachers as controll- 
ing persons who make practically all 
decisions in school matters. Teachers 
call the plays, dispense rewards and 
punishments, define the limits of action 
and when this is done with humane 
consideration of the child it is ac- 
cepted, especially in the early years, 
without conscious resentment or con- 
flict. 

Although observers can describe with 
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useful objectivity the relative degree of on the whole favorable attitudes to- 
democracy within a school, children ward teachers as persons who are try- 
will behave in relation to their per- ing in some way to be of help to them. 
ception of the situation. A small child ‘Too many children however do not 
who perceives his teacher as the source find responsiveness in their teachers. 
of decisions, initiative and wisdom may In some instances the child’s need is so 
not rebel if he perceives this situation great that even excellent teachers can. 
as consistent with previous experience not fulfill expectations; in many in. 
at home and in the community. If the — stances deficiencies in teacher personal- 
authority is benevolent he may feel ity, knowledge or skills are major ob- 
that this condition is good for him. But _ stacles. This is not strange at a time 
if authority at home has been inhu- when teacher shortages have led to 
mane and has elicited a rebellious re- lowering of standards and _ where 
sponse, the school situation likewise teacher education institutions - still 
may cause feelings or expressions of focus preparation on intellectual train- 


resentment. ing rather than total personality de- 
As life conditions change, so, for velopment. 
healthy children, do perceptions of Attitudes toward school and teachers 


these conditions change. As boys and are learned mainly through interac- 
girls grow the forces within them and tions with people. School buildings 
the culture outside compel them to speak, as do curricular materials and 
seek, and to prize when they find, in- teaching procedures, but none so 
creasing opportunities for self direction loudly and persuasively as people— 
and responsibility. Most children are _ teachers, principals, parents, citizens. 
eager to accept responsibility within ‘Their operating philosophy will even- 
their reach and can grow continuously tually become part of the child’s per- 
in this regard. The realism of young- ception of school as a place where he 
sters however leads them to rebel achieves an ever more adequate self- 
against a responsibility that is thrust hood, or as a tolerable interlude be- 
upon them for activities which are not tween the present and a yearned-for 
relevant or real to them. maturity, or as a sentence to be served 

Children have ambivalent although until inexorable time springs the lock. 


New York ASCD to Hold Lake Placid Meeting 


The New York State Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment will hold its annual conference at the Lake Placid Club on May 9 to 11. 

Keynote speaker will be John Mason, President of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation. Other major addresses will be presented by Frederick Bair, Administrator 
of the New York State Fair Employment Practices Act and James Spinning, 
Superintendent of Schools in Rochester. 

J. Cayce Morrison, New York City Director of Education and Adjustment 
of Puerto Ricans, and formerly Director of Educational Research in the Educa- 
tion Department, will be honored for his extensive service in education. 





GI 





Eight discussion groups will review topics related to all major areas of 
teaching, supervision and administration in education. 
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Group Dynamics 


teachers? 


MYHERE are a number of approaches 
to the improvement of curriculum. 
Each has a limited usefulness, and each 
is correct as far as it goes. Thus one 
approach assumes that a “profession- 
ally minded” teacher, with some ad- 
ministratively provided consultant 
help, will bring about improvements 
in his teaching. Here the emotional 
support and reward typically come 
from the consultant; the teacher bucks 
teaching standards within the school, 
and, when the consultant is no longer 
available for support, the “improve- 
ment” either regresses or simply termi- 
nates. A second approach to curricu- 
lum improvement is through “working 
committees” on the faculty. Assuming 
that these committees are freed to deal 
with significant instructional problems, 
then there are usually two _ conse- 
quences. The first is that the teachers 
stimulate one another and _ possibly 
move toward better practice. The sec- 
ond is that each committee prepares a 
report of recommendations which are 
usually accepted without commit- 
ment by the faculty, and then buried. 
A third approach to curriculum im- 
provement is through “cooperation” 
with the community. To the extent 
that the cooperation centers about 








practical problems of work-experience, 
planting gardens, helping in settle- 
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in Curriculum Improvement 


HERBERT A. THELEN 


What are conditions which foster in-service growth on the part of 
Findings in the area of group dynamics can assist in 


designing a program for curriculum improvement. 


ment houses, etc., it extends the range 
of experience for the students. To the 
extent that the teacher is creative and 
knowledgeable, this approach may con- 
tribute to education rather than to 
training only. To the extent that it 
provides a set of expectations from the 
“outside,” there emerges a set of sup- 
portive forces which encourage new 
developments. A fourth approach is 
to send teachers to summer workshops 
to get “the word,” and this leads to 
anything from a new direction main- 
tained through the support of the “‘in- 
ternalized” workshop group to all sorts 
of new problems of communication 
and of being out-of-step with the home 
group. A fifth approach is through 
studious application of a well-formu- 
lated method, such as those of curricu- 
lum makers. This provides a set of 
methodological concepts on which a 
school department can depend, but it 
gives little guidance at the most im- 
portant point: namely, in deciding 
just what the objectives should be. 
Each of these approaches recognizes 
some limited but important fact: that 
individual growth of teachers is re- 


Herbert A. Thelen is associate professor of 
educational psychology, and is director of 
the Human Dynamics Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 














quired for origination of new and bet- 
that the 
vidual teacher must be supported emo- 


ter curriculum. ideas; indi- 
tionally by other people during the 
creative act and also in maintaining 
his new practices; that consultative aid 
can be helpful; that demands from the 
community help to externalize prob- 
lems and give them enough objectivity 
so that one knows how to make choices: 
that methods of thinking about cur- 
riculum are useful. 

It is my purpose in this paper to 
elaborate on these and some other con- 
ditions “required” for school-wide cur- 
riculum improvement. I shall present 
the discussion as a development of a 
general plan which a school might 
adopt; but I do this primarily to illus- 
trate the required conditions, not to 
advocate this particular plan. It is my 
belief that if one examines successful 
efforts to improve curriculum he will 
find the conditions I am about to iden- 
tify, even though the implementing 
plan may not formally provide for 
them.! 


Conditions for Curriculum 
Development 


1. Improvement is the result of 


changes in practices by individual 
teachers. Of the possible changes a 
teacher might intellectually diagnose 
as desirable, he is actually psychologi- 
cally “ready” to experiment only with 
certain ones. These are the ones which 
do not involve more risk or frustration 
than the teacher can tolerate; and they 
are also the ones for which the teache1 


can see how to rectify the situation in 


‘For the remainder of this discussion I shall 
draw on Groups At Work, Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, July 1954. 
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case his experimentation turns ow 
badly. 

2. Because of the highly persona 
and creative involvement of the teach 
er, he needs the emotional support o 
a small group of associates. The grou 
must be one in which he is free t 
verbalize his bright ideas, obtain crit 
icism without feeling defensive, experi 
ment with tentative notions, make cd 
mands for listening and reacting, and 
obtain help to make observations 01 
plan materials needed for new activi 
ties. Such a group is essentially 
psyche group or clique. Its members 
give it loyalty and protect each othe: 
from real or fancied attack. 

3. These self-training cells or cliques 


must communicate ideas and recom 


mendations for policy (both instruc. 
each 
This 
suggests that they must have the status 


tional and administrative) to 


other and to the administration. 


of faculty working committees, and 
that there must be expectancy for re- 
porting to the total group. For report- 
ing to the total group to be appro- 
priate, it is required that the total 
group have some over-all problems to 
be solved and that the individually 
guided work of the self-training groups 
results in some contributions useful to 
the solution of over-all school prob- 
lems. 

!. The over-all problems for the to 
tal faculty must be “externalized”’; that 
is, they must be seen as demands from 


” 


the “outside.” The reason for this re- 


quirement is that if the “school prob- 





lems” are formulated as intramura! 


concerns only, then the formulation ol | 


the problems will be used as the means 
for forwarding the interests of one 
group against those of another, and de- 
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cisions will be based on power rather 
than on objective assessment of con- 
ditions. ‘This is typically the case with 
legislative processes. There is, how- 
ever, one important difference between 
legislation and curriculum improve- 
ment: namely, that decisions for the 
latter purpose bind the teachers to 
take action, whereas legislation re- 
quires no personal-emotional commit- 
ments. 

5. The requirement that problems 
for the total faculty be seen as demands 
from the outside means, practically, 
that the demands come from the ‘“‘com- 
munity.” For the “community” to be 
in a position to make demands on the 
school means that the school and com- 
munity must be associated in purposes 
accepted by both. And the condition 
under which this is possible is one of 
cooperation on joint problems. ‘The 
problems on which community agen- 
cies, groups and individuals have in- 
terests which overlap those of the 
school are problems of training: stu- 
dents to meet their needs. In othe 
words, the legitimate overlap is in mat- 
ters of youth welfare, work-experience, 
civic participation, social opportuni- 
ties and the like. 

Such cooperation is between selected 
single teachers or groups of teachers 
with agencies or individuals in_ the 
community. The demand on the fac- 
ulty as a whole is for policy to guide 
this cooperation. Such policy, arising 
from a wide variety of working rela- 
tions on a variety of needs of students 
for training, should be based on_pro- 
fessional study of how the training ex- 
perience is to be inaugurated, super- 
vised and guided. This, then, is the 
first kind of ‘‘outside demand” or ex- 
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ternalized problem to be solved by the 
faculty on the basis of relevant in- 
sights from the small teacher groups. 

6. School-community training expe- 
rience is directed at the immediate 
needs of children in their effort to live 
successfully in the community. Such 
training is not necessarily educative in 
the humanistic sense. This, 
then, poses a second kind of demand 
on the total faculty: to develop meth- 


larger 


ods of teaching whereby the training 
experience is made educative. Roughly 
speaking, this is the usual definition of 
the job of in-service training, and our 
additional insistence on the communi- 
ty-based training activity is for the 
purpose of keeping the discussion ol 
teaching methods “down to earth” and 
in line with objective reality condi- 
tions. In other words, the school-com- 
munity operating relationship is needed 
to keep the school from simply floating 
off in its own little island culture that 
may have no relationship to “real” 
problems and that therefore may be 
unable to provide any objective cri- 
teria for testing competing ideas about 
teaching. 

The kind of 
which the faculty would be studying 


teaching problems 
can be illustrated in the following 
manner. Suppose, during training to 
be consumers, the students work in 
stores, have a hand in purchasing ma- 
science de- 
partment, test materials and products, 


terials for, their clubs or 
and the like. The educational prob- 
lem, over and above such_ practical 
necd-meeting training, is to build on 
this experience some understandings of 
such general matters as the ethics of 
waste; the relationships among design, 
function and beauty; the relationships 
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among labor, materials and manage- 
ment; the problems and significance of 
policies for distribution of goods and 
services; and the like. While only cer- 
tain teachers would supervise any par- 
ticular type of training experience, it 
is the responsibility of all teachers to 
illuminate the significances, values, so- 
cial roles and societal problems in- 
volved in these practical matters. 

7. While not directly a condition for 
in-service training, the preceding de- 
sign leads logically to a further oppor- 
tunity. It is this: through the teacher's 
experience in the community and 
through his discussion with the chil- 
dren of the meanings of their experi- 
ences to them, a variety of practical 
suggestions should emerge for the im- 
provement of the lot of children in the 
community. That is, the teachers will 
be in an excellent position to form 
opinions of needed modifications in 
agency programs and other arrange- 
ments for children. In effect, the school 
can become an instrument for “feed- 
back” to various agencies and groups 
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about problems and conditions of child 
welfare. It seems to me that this pos- 
sibility should entitle the school as 
represented by selected teachers and 
principal to a place on the community 
council or other official family of com- 
munity institutions. By such means, 
two-way communication with the com- 
munity is established: (a) the teachers 
initiate requests for assistance by the 
community in setting up training ex- 
periences outside the school; and now 
(b) the teachers report back to the 
official agencies of the community 
facts and suggestions about aspects of 
child welfare relevant to community 
programs. 

Thus this over-all design, originating 
in an analysis of conditions required 
for effective improvement of curricu- 
lum by a school, results in a rationale 
for the “community school.” 

“We arrive at three possible and 
complementary roles for the schools as 
institutions within the community: 
(a) collaborators with others in setting 
up and supervising training experi- 
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ences; (b) professional educators work 
ing among themselves to improve 
methods for simultaneous training and 
education of children; (c) consultants 
to the collaborating agencies on aspects 
of their functioning related to the wel- 
fare of students. 

“The role of collaborator gives indi- 
vidual teachers their ‘place’ in the com- 
munity. The ‘professional educator’ 
role gives the faculty group as a whole 
its ‘place’ among other groups in the 
community. And the consultative role, 
usually but not necessarily exercised 
through school officials as representa- 
tives of the school, gives the school as 
an institution its ‘place’ in the com- 
munity.” ? 

Translation of this design into effec- 
tive operating procedure will require 
many decisions about how to organize 
the necessary roles, obtain sufficient 
and appropriate communication, plan 
agenda for faculty meetings, and the 
like. The following recommendations 
in this regard seem most important: 

1. The small working groups should 
be formed through voluntary selection 
of faculty members by one another. 
There should be no effort to force 
people into the program. As it moves 
along, a group standard of participa- 
tion will develop, and this will provide 
the only pressure. If such a standard 
does not develop, then the program is 
missing the boat, possibly through lack 
of emotional support by the principal, 
possibly through too small a rate of 


* Tbid., Chapter IIT. 
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reward by satisfaction in accomplish- 
ment. 

2. The principal must be emotion- 
ally involved in the work. Probably he 
might serve best in the role of execu- 
tive secretary to a faculty steering com- 
mittee which plans agenda for the 
meetings of the total faculty. The prin- 
cipal’s actions can be of great assist- 
ance in scheduling classes so that self- 
training committees can meet, occa- 
sional expert consultation is available, 
the teachers are put in touch with ap- 
propriate citizens or agencies—such ac- 
tivities will do more than any amount 
of talking to maintain the program. 
The principal may find, however, that 
he has to work out some conflicts be- 
tween his role as executive secretary on 
the one hand and as administrator and 
public relations man on the other. 

3. In appraising the program and 
its accomplishments, evaluative criteria 
must be applied not only to changes 
produced but also to the adequacy of 
the processes of working together. If 
the conditions of cooperation and com- 
petition are realistic and steadily im- 
proving, then the proper evaluation is 
that the accomplishment is adequate. 
But the effects of actual changes should 
also be studied to sharpen up goals, 
and diagnose needed skills. (A faculty 
workshop might help if such needs be- 
come apparent.) The problems of eval- 
uation will be comparatively easy to 
solve as long as the school keeps close 
interactive contact with the commu- 
nity. 
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Reflections of a Sixth Grade 


ELIZABETH JOHNSON 


After living and working together during a full school year, boys and 


girls in a sixth grade decide to make a joint report to their parents. 


Their letter is given in this article. 


ee LIVE well during any period on 

earth has demanded courage, clear 
thinking and enlightened vision. We 
believe these qualities are needed today 
more than ever before. If we are teach- 
ers of eleven- and twelve-year-olds, we 
frequently ask ourselves how we can 
plan so that children will develop the 
self-confidence necessary for the cour- 
ageous; an intellectual curiosity impor- 
tant for clear thinking; and an under- 
standing of concepts essential for en- 
lightened vision. 

There is no list of minimum essen- 
tials that we can pick out of a course 
of study which will help us answer this 
question. We believe, however, that 
the way we teach is important in our 
answer to it. A page-by-page assign- 
ment from one textbook, no matter 
how interestingly it is written, can do 
little more than precipitate the con- 
stant query, “‘Is this what you want me 
to do?” 

Group formulation of purposes will 
often lead to the creative thinking that 
questions irresponsible judgments, that 
challenges prejudices, that denies ac- 
ceptance of demagogic beliefs. In or- 
der to develop convictions which are 
based on dedication to democratic 
principles and which lead to enlight- 
vision, children must have a 
variety of materials with which to 
work; they must have contacts with 
people who have had meaningful ex- 


ened 
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periences; they need to work with 
teachers who are sensitive to and in- 
formed on public affairs, teachers who 
believe in building concepts rather 
than in stressing memorization of 
facts. It is through thoughtful discus- 
sion that ideas are clarified, that word 
meanings are strengthened, and that 
group unity is built. 


Children Reveal Their Feelings 


Those of us who work with preado- 
lescents are often apt to find our own 
reactions as turbulent as those of the 
children. We are discouraged, then 
elated. We are frightened, then cour- 
ageous. We are timid, then confident. 
We are accusing, then trusting. We are 
tense, then relaxed. We are unimagi- 
native, then creative. We compromise, 
then stand firm. So it is with the chil- 
dren’s feelings. They frequently reach 
new heights and new depths in terms 
of what the present experience does to 
their ideas about themselves. 

Told that their work looks like that 
of kindergartners, or that they are the 
worst children you’ve ever seen: they 
become inwardly bitter and rebellious. 
Told that they are contributing to the 
school by being conscientious in safety 
work, in looking after the nursery chil- 
dren, reading to the third grade, being 
responsible for the Book Fair, putting 
out the school newspaper: their backs 
straighten, their heads lift high, and 
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there comes a nobility of character 
found only in the serene self-respecting. 
Told that they must write a story no 
matter about what: their papers are 
empty or there is dull narration of un- 
interesting details. Told that their be- 
ginning sentences are beautiful or ex- 
citing: their work takes on epic qual- 
ity. Told that it is thrilling to work 
with people who really enjoy taking 
hold of a problem and giving creative 
solutions to that problem, whether it 
be of international, national or group 
importance: they smile with grateful 
humility and become increasingly sen- 
sitive. We use what we know to be 
best for developing strong persons and 
we succeed. We disregard what we 
know and we fail. Because children 
are people, too, they are susceptible to 
the same things that motivate us. 
Children’s reflections on their own 
behavior and accomplishment reveal 
those influences that have been truly 
helpful to them. A sixth grade made 
such an evaluation as part of its annual 
letter to parents. The children were 
enthusiastic in their acceptance of this 
challenge. Each child chose to write 
about the area which held most in- 
terest for him. The various interest 
groups presented their findings so that 
a composite letter might be written. 
Each piece of writing was examined 
critically. Discussions were held re- 
garding the authenticity and quality 
of work. For example, there was the 
matter of Bill’s poem, “What Is a 
City?” Many children liked this bit 
of writing, but there was also strong 
feeling against including it in their 
letter. Mary said that their parents 
wouldn’t believe any one of them had 
written it because the words sounded 
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so big. Bill didn’t feel bad when the 
group decided to have Stephanie and 
Sally help him rewrite it. 
The children were exacting about 
their writing, but they agreed that the 
following letter was a good appraisal 
of their thoughts and work during 
their sixth grade year. 
Sixth Grade Room 
Campus School 
June 4, 1953 

Dear Mom and Dad: 

We, of the sixth grade, have decided 
to write a letter explaining our activi- 
ties this year. This report is compiled 
by the members of our class and it 
ranges from the study of Africa to 
arithmetic! 

We now realize that we will be the 
citizens and leaders of tomorrow and it 
will be our duty to defend freedom. So 
in social studies we set out to study 
democracy, the very word that means 
We decided that de- 
mocracy has many meanings. It means 
freedom, yes, but freedom plus respon- 
sibility, and government by the people. 
On these beliefs we based our study. 
Some of the most important points 


so much to us. 


that we discovered were needed to keep 
a democracy were: 

1. To learn the facts before you 
speak. 

2. ‘To watch out for prejudice. Judge 
the individual by what he does, not by 
his race or creed. 

3. To put yourself in another per- 
son’s place. 

4. To realize that people are more 





Elizabeth Johnson is supervisor of the sixth 
grade, Campus School, Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. 
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alike than different, but that differ- 
ences in people are to be respected and 
not laughed at. 

5. To understand that all parts of 


the world are interdependent. 

6. To accept responsibility. We 
must not try to get out of doing some- 
thing. 


7. To realize that our world is con- 
stantly changing. 

After we had discussed the meaning 
of democracy for several weeks, we 
studied the agencies of the United Na- 
tions, because we wanted to know what 
was being done to build a_ peaceful 
world. Then we went to the countries 
in the UN and studied some of them 
so that we might understand people 
throughout the world. The African 
continent was the first place we tried 
to learn more about. You may remem- 
ber that last fall there was a lot in 
the papers about the trouble in the 
Union of South Africa, Kenya, Egypt 
and Algiers. Since these were trouble 
spots we needed to study them. We 
split up into committees and took dif- 
ferent parts of the continent, dividing 
our topics into British possessions, 
French possessions, Belgian posses- 
sions, and independent countries. We 
gave reports after we had gathered our 
information. We paid particular at- 
tention to the problems of the people. 

When we went to St. Mary’s Lake 
we had an “Inter-American Confer- 
ence,” which met in 1953 at Caracas, 
Venezuela. So St. Mary’s Lake became 
Caracas, Venezuela! The conference 
meets every five years and sets policies 
for the Organization of American 
States. Then there is also a Council 
of the Organization of American States 
which meets twice a month at the Pan 


$20 


American Union Building in Wash- 
ington, D. C. When we got back to 
school we had the council meet in our 
classroom. Now we have had about 
ten meetings. There are twenty-one 
American republics represented. The 
representatives are called ambassadors. 
We pretended we were ambassadors. 
At our council meetings we discussed 
such problems as agriculture, educa- 
tion, living conditions in the cities, 
health and housing, transportation, 
and government. Each one of us had 
a certain country to study. We started 
our meetings with a prayer, followed 
by a roll call of the republics. The 
secretary presented the problem we 
were to discuss, then each country re- 
ported on the particular topic. The 
most interesting part of the meeting 
was the time when we tried to take 
action on the problems or decide how 
a problem was to be solved. 


Everyone felt that by having these 
council meetings we could learn to put 
ourselves in the other person’s place 
and find out about other countries’ 
problems. We tried to remember that 
if “one nation is oppressed, then we all 
are oppressed.” This way of working 
really helped us a lot. We have had 
fun in social studies and almost every- 
one enjoyed it. If we remember these 
important ideas that we have learned 
this year and if we put them into prac- 
tice, we will have a wonderful world. 
If we don’t, the world of the future 
will be like it is today. 


During the whole school year, we 
depended on many different people for 
information on certain topics. At the 
first of the year, Mayor Allen talked 
to us about how democracy works in 
Kalamazoo. He explained about the 
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responsibilities of a city commissioner. 
We were convinced from his talk that 
democracy is practiced in our town. 
We depended very much on the for- 
eign students in the college. Since our 
main goal was to help promote world 
peace by understanding other people, 
we began studying, as a group, other 
countries. We had students from Aus- 
tria, Latvia, the Gold Coast, Finland 
and Holland. Dr. Seibert talked to us 
about his visit to England. He told us 
that it was a stereotype that the English 
never laugh. He also pointed out how 
much alike we are. A few weeks ago 
Mrs. Reid came to visit us. She is a 
social worker and she explained just 
what the social worker does. ‘There are 
two main branches of social workers— 
the international workers who help 
the refugees and people overseas, and 
the social workers who help people 
right in our own community. Another 
one of our resource people was Dr. 
Coggan. He told us the proper ways 
to care for our teeth. We all agreed 
that his talk was very interesting. Dr. 
Thea, director of the Constance Brown 
Society for the hard of hearing, told 
us about the proper care of our ears. 
He brought with him a deaf boy from 
the Upjohn school and demonstrated 
how to work with a person who has 
never heard any sounds. Mr. Yntema, 
who has been appointed on a commit- 
tee by Governor Williams, talked to us 
about migrant workers. We believe 
that migrant workers’ children should 
be educated and that better housing 
should be provided. Mr. Hawkins told 
us about his interest in television when 
we were studying it in science. We 
would like to thank all these wonderful 
people for helping us so much. 
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In our work we have come across 
many words that have been explained 
to us. We learned their meaning. Most 
words have come in social 
studies so these words have helped us 
become acquainted with more and dif- 
ferent places and people in the world. 
These are some of the words: interde- 
pendence, democracy, illiteracy, stereo- 
type, Pan-American, international, 
prejudice, segregation, conservation, co- 
operatives, fazenda, hacienda, estancia, 
adobe, pampas, migrants, sharecrop- 
pers, subsistence farming, constitution, 
charter, imperialism, monsoon, fjord, 
oasis, monarch, autocracy, common- 
wealth, dominion. When the people 
in our generation come to govern the 
United States then we will be able to 
understand other people and in that 
way promote a more peaceful, free- 
dom-loving world. 


of our 


Some wonder why we studied famous 
people. We studied about them so we 
would know and understand them and 
their countries. It is important to un- 
derstand their troubles, not just ours. 
These are some of the great men and 
women we read about: Ralph Bunche, 
David Livingston, Disraeli, Gladstone, 
Christopher Wren, Queen Victoria, 
Charles Dickens, Winston Churchill, 
Freidjof Nansen, Gandhi, Nehru, 
Simon Bolivar, San Martin, Juarez. As 
you can see, some of them lived long 
ago. Others are living today. 

In our Health Club we have had 
three panel discussions on problems of 
getting along with others. One was 
called, ““How can we be better liked?” 
In answer to the question, these re- 
plies were given: Be a good sport and 
be able to give and take. If someone 
gets a chance to do something that you 
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had wished to do, don’t get mad and 
take it out on someone else. Just re- 
member, there’s always another chance. 
We decided there are many causes of 
misbehavior. We suggested that maybe 
a person doesn’t have many friends or 
maybe no one ever says anything good 
about him. Possibly he wants to get 
attention so that he can become popu- 
lar. Whatever it is that happens, there’s 
always a reason for it. We came to the 
conclusion that such popularity isn’t 
important. It is very important to be 
well-liked and to have friends and if 
you have both of these things you will 
be popular. We said that everyone 
should have that he 
should set up to achieve. We told our- 


certain goals 
selves to remember that no one wants 
to be left out. Every person shouldn't 
want to be the strongest and best. If 
we try to think about these things we 
may be better liked. Everyone felt that 
these discussions helped us a lot. 
Storywriters Club is something ev- 
eryone enjoys. We like to hear each 
others’ stories and thoughts. We love 
to write them. Some of the stories we 
even illustrate. The stories range from 
hilarious stories, to fairy tales, to true 
stories. We thought you might like to 
read what Bill, Stephanie and Sallie 
wrote about a city: 
“A City is a big, noisy, lighted-up 
machine. 
The people in it are the works. 
The works run the city. 
A city is a place where free enter- 
prise thrives. 
A city is a place of contrast. 
Some people who live in it are happy. 
Some people are sad. 
Some are lonely and feel as if no one 
wants them. 


Some are on top of the world. 

In some places the big machine is 

beautiful and sparkles. 

In other parts it is horrible: 

The slums, ‘Tin-Pan Alley, 

It’s all the same. 

People living with bad conditions all 

the way around. 

Let’s call this part of the city the 

carburetor. 

A city symbolizes progress up from 

the darkness towards the light. 

It is the birthplace of ideas and 

thoughts. 

A city is people. 

They make it. 

If the United States did not have her 

cities 

She would not—could not—survive 

In this world which forgets other 

countries 

As fast as the ocean forgets a drop 

of water.” 

We have Storywriters Club once a 
week. We hope the sixth grade next 
year has as much fun with it as we 
have had. 

Another one of our clubs is Story- 
tellers Club. The first semester we 
picked a short story or poem to tell 
and gave it to the class in the words 
of the author. The second semester we 
called Storytellers Club by a new name 
—Looking Through the Bookshelves. 
Each week we chose an author and 
gave book reviews on all the books we 
could find that the author had written. 
We have had reviews on the books of 
Carol Brink, Laura Ingalls Wilder, and 
John Tunis. We liked the second way 
of having book reviews better. 

Many good books have been intro- 
duced to us in literature. One of the 


best stories we read was Twenty and 
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Ten, by Claire Bishop. It is about a 
group of children in France during 
World War II. They hid ten Jewish 
children from the Nazis. The children 
hid in a cave and finally the Nazis left. 
They left behind them a large box of 
oranges and chocolate candy which the 
children had not seen or ever tasted in 
years. Another book we enjoyed was 
The Very Good Neighbors, by Irmen- 
garde Eberle. It was about a Mexican 
family who came to the United States 
to live. They were very poor, but man- 
aged to build a house out of tin cans, 
tar paper and little pieces of wood. 

We have shared several stories we 
like by making flannel board pictures. 
This is a lot of fun. The materials we 
used were crayons, paper, paste, scis- 
sors and outing flannel. All we had to 
do was to find an interesting book, 
make pictures that illustrated the story 
and then paste flannel on the back. We 
shared our stories with other classes 
and with other schools. 

Sometimes we add to our spelling list 
words which we need to know how to 
spell for social studies. We made a 
spelling chart this year. It is numbered 
up to thirty-three to represent all the 
people in the room. On Friday when 
we have our final test we count every- 
one who has gotten a perfect score. If 
eighteen children had a perfect score 
we would paint a line up to the num- 
ber eighteen. The highest score we 
have gotten is twenty-three. We made 
this chart to help us try harder to get 
all the words right. We hope we have 
found good ways for each of us to 
study in the future. We realize that 
every person has a different way to 
study his words that is good for just 


himself. 
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We have made many interesting ex- 
periments in science. The first of the 
year we studied elements, but we 
didn’t go into them thoroughly. In 
the second semester we started to have 
a better Science Club, thanks to our 
teacher, Mr. Cook. We studied light, 
television, sound and conservation. 

In math we have accomplished quite 
We started with adding, sub- 
tracting, dividing 
whole numbers. As the year wore on, 
we worked more with fractions, mixed 
fractions and finally decimals. These 
hadn’t mastered 
to change 


a bit. 
multiplying and 


were 
thoroughly. We 
decimals into fractions and vice versa. 
We all have improved greatly since 
the beginning of the year. 

This has been a wonderful year. It 


processes we 
learned 


went so fast and happily that we didn’t 
even realize we were growing. We 
think that everyone has improved in 
self-control, does better thinking, acts 
more grown up, and treats other people 
with more respect. We have learned if 
we want to have friends we can’t always 
be thinking of ourselves. 

sy visiting other schools and going 
to camp with the fifth grade we have 
learned to get along with others. We 
have learned to listen and concentrate. 
We have grown in word power, in un- 
derstanding and in patience. When we 
first came into the sixth grade we were 
a bunch of unorganized, uncooperating 
children. Now we are quieter, we use 
our heads in an emergency, we put our 
own ideas down on paper in better 
form and we respect other people. We 
believe that during this year we have 
truly become better citizens! 

Love, 


The Sixth Grade 
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School Affilation—One Answer 


to a Wide Problem 


MARJORIE P. SCHAUFFLER 


How can children identify themselves more closely with boys and 
girls in other lands? This article tells how the School Affiliation 


Service offers one possible answer to this current problem. 


H*“* you ever seen an eight-year- 
old flushed with the discovery that 
another eight-year-old on the far side 
of the world is his friend? Another 
eight-year-old, all the way across the 
ocean, who speaks another language, 
eats different food, wears different 
clothes but is part of a family as he is, 
loves the things he loves and is his 
friend? 

How can a school promote such 
discovery? 


MR. JOE DOAKS, principal of Dob- 
bin Elementary School, eight grades, 
looks at the situation in his school: 
“I’m an alert, forward-looking school 
principal, conscious that pupils in my 
school are entering an international 
world. Their parents and their teach- 
ers and I don’t know much about that 
world and aren’t ready for it ourselves. 
“We have an able, lively faculty, an 
interested parent group, an established 
but growing curriculum, well related 
to our community. But while we’ve 
looked at it, that community has 
stretched out of Dobbin County to in- 
clude Germany and Korea and all the 
rest of the world. How can our chil- 
dren gain any real understanding of 
other countries in such a wide com- 
munity? We've had various interna- 
tional programs in the school—and 
still do, but how can our pupils—or 
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those in high school—or we adults— 
effectively relate ourselves to people in 
those other countries without seeing 
them? 

“If the theories of learning apply, 
we probably ought to start with just 
one other country and with people in 
somewhat the same position as our- 
selves. We ought to get into contact 
with them and somehow make a part- 
nership with a principal, teachers, pu- 
pils and, if possible, parents, in a 
school there. And we ought to do 
something about it, not just talk. But 
how can we find such a school, some- 
what like ours, and with people who 
are just as interested as we are? And 
what can we do that they would like? 
And what kind of people are they? 
And what could they add to our 
school? This begins to sound like 
work. Are we really interested enough 
to attempt it?” 


What One School Tried 


The Oak Lane Country Day School 
of Temple University in Philadelphia, 
felt itself in a position somewhat like 
that of Mr. Doaks. At that time, how- 
ever, it learned about the School Affi- 
iation Service of the American Friends 
Service Committee. Faculty members 
decided, ‘““Maybe this is our answer.” 
The principal, John H. Niemeyer, 
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asked for material describing the pro- 
eram and what other schools have 
done. Then an SAS staff member at- 
tended a faculty meeting to explain 
further, answer questions, and discover 
Oak Lane’s particular interests as to 
country, kind of school and commu- 
nity setting. 

Actually, only in France could SAS 
immediately propose a school, rela- 
tively similar in character, number 
and ages of pupils, that was looking 
for partnership. It was the Maison 
d’Enfants in Sevres, near Paris. During 
World War II, under the guidance of 
a courageous director, Mme. Yvonne 
Hagnauer, this school gave home and 
education to stranded children from 
three to fourteen years of age. 

The faculty members of Oak Lane 
considered and liked what they heard 
about the school in Sevres and invited 
an SAS staff member to discuss the 
program and the particular school at 
an evening PTA meeting. Some of the 
older children in the school were in- 
cluded in the consultation. (When an 
American high school considers affilia- 
tion, student representatives usually 
join in the initial planning.) 

Meanwhile in France, an SAS staff 
representative gave the description 
Oak Lane had prepared of itself to 
Mme. Hagnauer. This description was 
discussed by the faculty and older stu- 
dents of the Maison d’Enfants school. 

Both schools decided to attempt 
the new venture and letters of greet- 
ing were exchanged by the directors. 
Several Oak Lane teachers wrote, but 
received scant replies or none at all. 
American children sent examples of 
their classwork. Some fine artwork 
from France was at length received. A 
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few class letters were exchanged, but 
only with long, discouraging time lags. 

The difficulty in understanding and 
the language barrier seemed to pre- 
clude sufficient response to feed Amer- 
ican enthusiasm. The project took on 
new life, however, when the SAS di- 
rector and school visitor in France vis- 
ited this country, to give firsthand in- 
terpretation of the schools in France 
to their American partners. The 
warmth and increased understanding 
created by such personal sharing of the 
life of the partner school vitalized the 
affiliation. 

This led to a peak of experience the 
following summer. Mme. Hagnauer, 
director of the school in Sevres, came 
to the United States as Oak Lane’s 
guest for three months. Funds for 
her visit to Oak Lane were raised 
jointly by faculty, parents and students. 

Mme. Hagnauer stayed in the home 
of the principal, Mr. Niemeyer, and 
with various teachers and parents. She 
attended a two-week public school 
summer workshop in South Carolina, 
and visited in Washington and at the 
United Nations. She shared in a month 
of summer school and in the first 
month of the fall term at Oak Lane. 
She became well acquainted with all 
the Oak Lane children and they with 
her. She taught them how to make 
puppets and she took back with her 
messages and student handiwork for 
every class in Sevres. Most important, 
however, she took back an increased 
understanding of common hopes and 
aims in education. 





Marjorie P. Schauffler is consultant to 
School Affiliation Service, American Friends 
Service Committee, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Following Mme. Hagnauer’s visit, 
exchanges of materials and letters be- 
tween the affiliates greatly increased. 
From a brief record of exchanges dur- 
ing 1952 come these items: 

From France: A beautiful scrapbook 
of pictures painted by the kindergarten 
children and a group photograph of 
themselves; individual paintings with 
descriptions as told by the children 
from the first grade; beautifully deco- 
rated letters to children in the second 
and third grades from their French 
counterparts; a water color, framed and 
ready to be hung in the class room, 
from a fourth grade pupil; a stereop- 
ticon from the fifth and sixth grades 
with slides of scenes of Paris on Christ- 
mas Eve; from the junior high school 
came translations of compositions that 
the Oak Lane children had sent. 

From Oak Lane: Pictures from kin- 
dergartners painted by themselves; a 
group of children’s inexpensive out- 
grown shoes that Oak Lane children 
brought in and that were shined by the 
kindergarten children; one of his own 
possessions from each child in the sec- 
ond grade; a train book from the sec- 
ond grade; tape recordings by the 
seventh graders of patriotic hymns and 
American poetry; pamphlets about the 
United States, and particularly about 
information about 
mineral the U.S. and 
samples of ore sent by ninth graders, 
who had gathered the information by 


American Indians; 


deposits in 


writing to various companies. 


Personal Visits 


Personal visits also enlivened the 
affiliation among faculty and parents. 
In 1952 letters and handsome pictures 


for each Oak Lane parent who con- 
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tributed to the school’s French Fund 
and for each parent who had enter- 
tained Mme. Hagnauer came from the 
krench school. A woodcut reproduc- 
tion was also sent from France, signed 
on the back by the children of Maison 
d’Enfants. Individual letters between 
the two faculties have been numerous, 
with at least one Oak Lane faculty 
member sending a letter each week to 
a faculty member in Sevres. 

In ’53-54, the fourth year of the affil- 
iation, Mr. Niemeyer, through funds 
from the Ford Foundation and a year’s 
leave generously granted by Temple 
University, was a special member of the 
School Affiliation staff in France. 

His year began with language re- 
Mme. Hagnauer’s 


fresher work in 


home. Following that he moved into 
the setting of the Maison d’Enfants 
(where, too, his daughter studied for 
the year). He then gained an intimate 
picture of French educational practice 
and philosophy. He made many visits 


with fellow staff members to other 
affliated French schools of many types 
and strengthened ties with other 


French educators with whom contacts 
have been patiently built up by SAS 
staff members since 1946. 

Later, Mr. Niemeyer had a month of 
similar experience in affiliation service 
in Germany and contacts with educa- 
tors in England. He shared in inter- 
school conferences of teachers and pu- 
pils, and was a participant in an in- 
ternational workshop of teachers from 
afhliates before leaving Europe. All 
through the year he had been report- 
ing and interpreting his experiences to 
teachers, parents and pupils at Oak 
Lane and working with SAS staff mem- 
bers in Europe and the United States 
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to see new implications for their pro- 


oram. 


This Applies to Other Schools 


Not every school has the interest, 
resources and freedom of Oak Lane. 
Successful affiliation requires at least 
some degree of all three. The purpose 
ol the School Affiliation Service is to 
ofler a practical channel to schools that 
have these qualifications plus the con- 
viction that education for our time 
must build a world view. 

The program is small (150 partner- 
ships), nec essarily so at present, because 
it requires staff at both ends. This is 
made up of teachers with international 
experience and sensitivity, who speak 
the language of the country. Such a 
combination is hard to find and some- 
times must be developed in the Serv- 
ice. Overseas partners are now prin- 
cipally in France and Germany, a few 
in Italy and the Netherlands, three in 
Japan and one in England. 

Staff members in the U.S. and over- 
scas offer schools suggestions for fruit- 
ful activities and relations through the 
media of bulletins and correspondence, 
through school visits and talks with 
students and faculty (hopefully once a 
year, sometimes oftener) and through 
interschool At such con- 
ferences, teachers and students, includ- 


conferences. 


ing guests from overseas, discuss prac- 
tical problems and get new ideas and 
other help from one another. 

Schools and their communities get 
into the heart of the program when 
some of their representatives under- 
take personal visits between the part- 
ner schools. Support for affiliation is 
increased even more when principals 
or directors plan for such visits. Sev- 
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eral schools have begun with exchanges 
of teachers. Many high schools have 
begun with student exchanges. In the 
six years of the program’s life, affiliated 
schools in Europe have sent about 40 
students to their U.S. partner schools 
for a year, and 10 Americans from 
affiliated schools have gone to visit their 
European partners. Many students and 
a number of teachers, either in groups 
or as individuals, have had summer 
international experiences growing out 
of the Perhaps the most 


promising of these are the week-long 


program. 


international workshop conferences for 
teachers which have taken place in 
Europe. The such group, 50 
teachers and staff from five countries, 
in Holland. 


sixth 
met in July 1953 

U.S. schools find additional face-to- 
face stimulus in visits by some of the 
many teachers from other countries 
who come to the U.S. under the visit- 
ing teacher program of the U.S. Office 
of Education, which plans the tme ol 
many The Office of 
Education welcomes information from 
the School Affiliation Service about any 
schools that will extend hospitality for 


a few days, for a month or longer. 


of these visitors. 


interested afhliated 
school that affiliation 
not preclude other international or 
local Rather, it gives these 
interests added relevance. For example, 


The broadly 


discovers does 


interests. 


a big city school with a large mixture 
of Italian, Jewish and Negro families 
finds itself closer knit because all these 
elements are so much appreciated by 
its partner school in France. 

Oak Lane Country Day School of 
Temple University and the Maison 
d’Enfants have profited greatly by these 


mutual visits. 
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Extracurricular Activities 





Improve Life Adjustment 


J. LLOYD TRUMP 


Does participation in extracurricular activities improve the student’s 


adjustment in home, college and at work? This important issue is 


discussed and tentative conclusions are reached by the author of 


this article. 


OME research findings suggest that 

there is a positive relationship be- 
tween students’ participation in extra- 
curricular activities and their adjust- 
ment in home, college and at work. 
Although the stated purposes of the 
extracurricular activities are in_har- 
mony with the life adjustment aims of 
education, the present manner in 
which these activities are typically con- 
ducted does not insure this carry-over 
to the maximum degree possible. This 
article will discuss the preceding gen- 
eralizations and will provide some il- 
lustrations of ways in which activities 
might be conducted so that the adjust- 
ment values may be enhanced. The 
presentation will conclude with an 
enunciation of two general tasks which 
must be accepted by educational lead- 
ers in helping bring about the needed 
improvements. 


What Are Possible Adjustment 
Values? 


The reported efforts to evaluate the 
contributions of extracurricular activi- 
ties have not revealed adequately how 
such activities aid in the growth and 
development of participants. Students 
who participate in such activities ap- 
pear to be superior in most respects to 
those who do not. It is impossible to 
state, however, that participation itself 
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is responsible for the superiority. Sim- 
ilarly, studies of student leaders show 
them to be superior to non-leaders in 
such qualities as intelligence, school 
marks, attitudes toward school, diver- 
sity of interests, and continuation ol 
education in college. However, there is 
no proof that leadership experiences 
caused the development of those quali- 
ties. Athletes succeed better than non- 
athletes when grades, persistence and 
leadership are considered, but success 
may come because individuals possess 
athletic ability rather than as a result 
of playing on teams. Students who par- 
ticipate in activities most frequently 
in high school also participate most 
frequently in college. This result might 
mean there is a high carry-over between 
high school and college activities, that 
one prepares for the other, or it might 
mean that the basic qualities possessed 
by the high school student that lead 
him into activities operate equally well 
at the college level.} 

When students, teachers, parents and 
alumni are asked their opinions re- 
garding the value of participation in 
extracurricular activities, their attitude 

‘Generalizations based on studies reported 
by Carl W. Hanson and Paul W. Terry, “Ex- 
tracurricular Activities: Evaluation,” Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research, Walter S. Mon- 


roe, editor, p. 427-28. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1950. 
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is generally quite favorable. Large 
numbers say that such participation 
gives training for work and other out- 
of-school experiences, keeps students in 
school longer, develops interests and 
attitudes that help in making friend- 
ships, and assists in adjustment in 
home, college and at work.? Of course, 
there is no proof that such values ac- 
tually accrue as a result of participa- 
tion. In spite of a lack of valid evi- 
dence that participation in extracur- 
ricular activities produces certain de- 
sirable results, the fact that those who 
participate possess desirable attributes 
and also that participants and other 
concerned persons believe such values 
result probably is sufficient to justify 
confidence in such participation. 


Extracurricular Activities and 
Life Adjustment 

School people are currently paying 
much attention to the life adjustment 
values in education. The 1953 Year- 
book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education dealt with that sub- 
ject. This writer prepared a chapter in 
the yearbook in which the purposes of 
extracurricular activities were exam- 
ined in the light of life adjustment 
needs.2 In the case of each of the life 
adjustment goals, many examples of 
the possible contributions of activities 
can readily be cited. Moreover, extra- 
curricular activities by their very na- 
ture encourage student participation, 


2See, for example, J. Lloyd Trump, The 
Management of Extracurriculum Activities. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1943. 207 p. 

*J. Lloyd Trump, “Extraclass Activities and 
the Needs of Youth,” Adapting the Secondary- 
School Program to the Needs of Youth, Part 
I, 52nd Yearbook, National Society for the 
Study of Education. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1953. p. 160-179. 
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teacher-pupil planning, flexibility of 
offering, and general freedom from tra- 
ditional controls. ‘These qualities make 
such activities particularly adaptable 
for purposes of life adjustment educa- 
tion. In most instances, if a given ac- 
tivity fails to serve life adjustment 
needs, that activity will not persist in 
the educational program. 


Difficulties with Present Program 


Several recent personal experiences 
of the writer have highlighted certain 
typical criticisms of extracurricular ac- 
tivities in the United States.¢ While 
riding in a third-class railroad com- 
partment in England, two trainmen, 
rather disheveled from their work, 
came in to share the compartment. The 
prospects of this enforced companion- 
ship did not seem encouraging, but in 
a few minutes we were being not only 
entertained but enlightened as they 
pointed out places of historical interest 
along the way, told of camping trips, 
sang some Tyne-side songs, discussed 
plays and gave other evidences of 
broad cultural interests. On a Sunday 
in Paris the parks were crowded with 
family groups; so were the streets. Chil- 
dren of all ages with their parents were 
walking, picnicking, playing games and 
in general having a wonderful time. In 
Switzerland, happy family groups were 
also seen singing and taking part in 
folk dances; again, children of all ages 
were participating with their parents. 
There was also the obvious interest of 

‘This article is being written from the van- 


tage point of Pakistan, where the author is 
currently serving as a Fulbright lecturer. 
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the Italians in singing and_ playing 
music, not merely going to a concert 
to be entertained by someone else. On 
a recent afternoon holiday in Pakistan 
a local college was observed playing a 
basketball game with a nearby rival. 
There were very few spectators in at- 
tendance because most of the students 
were busy in neighboring areas play- 
ing other games such as cricket, tennis, 
hockey, and in track and field events. 
There was no absence of competitive 
spirit among the players; the game was 
as hard fought as in the United States. 
It was interesting, however, to see the 
handful of spectators applauding good 
plays on the part of the opposition 
almost as vigorously as those made by 
their home team. 

The foregoing and other experiences 
on this present trip have made a deep 
impression upon the writer. At least 
three characteristics of these activities 
stand out. First, there is more emphasis 
on participation and less emphasis on 
watching. Second, there is more em- 
phasis on family participation; parents 
are playing games and engaging in 
many other activities with their chil- 
dren. Third, the costs of the activities 
are relatively low; elaborate stadiums, 
gymnasiums, supplies and equipment 
are not found as frequently in other 
lands as they are in the United States. 
Whether 
the possible adjustive values of extra- 


these characteristics add to 
curricular activities in home, college or 
work cannot at this moment be vali- 
dated, but the possibility certainly ex- 
ists. School authorities in the United 
States may be following the mores in 
furthering present practices in the man- 
agement of extracurricular activities; 
on the other hand, blaming public 
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opinions and pressures may be a con- 
venient alibi for a lack of vigorous 
attacks on improvement projects. 


Activities Contribute to Adjustment 


Adjustment to home presents many 
problems. Students must share in fam- 
ily responsibilities, family recreation, 
family harmony, and the like. In some 
schools, considerable emphasis in the 
extracurricular program has been given 
to family activities. There are family 
hobby nights when the shops and lab- 
oratories of the school are made avail- 
able to family groups. Father and son, 
as well as mother and daughter, work 
together to build a boat, reupholster 
furniture, and what not. Family groups 
in dramatics classes develop radio and 
TV programs, thus increasing their 
knowledge and appreciation of these 
arts and also learning better to work 
and play together. Games are taught 
that can be played by family groups 
with varied age and skill requirements. 
Family music groups are also encour- 
aged. The list could be extended to 
great length. What is needed is imagi- 
nation and planning by teachers, stu- 
dents and parents. 

Many schools now offer family living 
courses and also provide materials on 
this subject in other courses. Special 
interest clubs may be organized to sup- 
plement this work or add it if the 
curriculum does not otherwise provide 
this instruction. Materials on boy-girl 
relations, family and other adult rela- 
tions, family budgets, and the like, may 
become the subject content for discus- 
sions, demonstrations and_ projects. 

Probably the most fundamental con- 
tribution that extracurricular activities 
can make to home life is by providing 
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opportunities for boys and girls to 
learn better to work and play together. 
Sound home life is based upon the de- 
velopment of satisfactory relationships 
between growing boys and girls and 
young men and women. That is why 
there must be increased emphasis upon 
coeducational physical education, social 
and intellectual activities. The ideals 
of partnership, companionship and mu- 
tual respect which are so basic to suc- 
cessful home life may be taught and 
experienced very effectively through 
extracurricular activities. 

The values of elementary and _ sec- 
ondary school activities in helping stu- 
dents adjust to college life are so ob- 
vious that they scarcely require empha- 
sis. Extracurricular activities are, of 
course, a very significant part of a col- 
lege education. The dramatics, variety 
shows, social functions, dormitory and 
house programs, athletics, publications 
and other college activities grow nat- 
urally out of similar activities in the 
lower schools. Thus, elementary and 
secondary schools should provide op- 
portunities for students to discover 
areas of special interest and compe- 
tence and then to help them become 
effective participants in these areas. 

This requirement of training for 
participation has been all too fre- 
quently neglected in elementary and 
secondary schools. Young people do not 
inherit the necessary know-how to plan 
and conduct organization business, be 
effective as group leaders and members, 
plan imaginative programs that in- 
volve all the members, tap available 
resources, and do the many _ other 
things necessary for successful activity 
programs. These skills must be learned. 
Why such matters are left to trial and 
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error learning, as they are in many 
schools, is difficult to understand. 

Too many teachers have had a lais- 
sez-laire attitude toward extracurricu- 
lar activities. However, since students 
have been found to consider such ac- 
tivities more interesting and worth- 
while than the regular school subjects,° 
it is only sound psychology that teach- 
ers should take advantage of this in- 
terest to aid students in learning how 
to make such activities more effective 
in the adjustment process. Incidentally, 
much more is needed than the teaching 
of parliamentary procedure. Students 
need training and experience for group 
membership including the roles of 
leader, recorder, observer, consultant 
and member. ‘They need help in learn- 
ing how to plan, manage and evaluate 
programs. ‘They need to be taught the 
kinds of games and social activities 
that can be carried on at home, in 
work groups and in college. ‘They need 
to exchange experiences with students 
in other schools. ‘They must learn the 
importance of budgeting time and 
energy so that recreational and other 
activities do not occupy so much time 
that satisfactory results are not achieved 
in school subjects. This self-direction 
is usually accepted as the ultimate goal 
of the guidance program. College per- 
sonnel officers testify that students who 
have learned to balance their time 
properly and who have a wholesome 
interest in activities are almost certain 
to achieve satisfactory college adjust- 
ment. 


* Harold Hand, Principal Findings of the 
1948 Basic Studies, Wlinois Curriculum Pro- 
gram Bulletin No. 2. Springfield, Illinois: 
Office of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 1951. 
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Activities can also certainly assist in 
adjustment to work. Some of the more 
obvious contributions will not be dis- 
cussed here. Among these are the dis- 
covery of interests and abilities through 
hobby and special interest clubs, as- 
sembly, home room and other programs 
designed to provide information about 
vocational opportunities, job seeking, 
success attainment, and so on, articles 
about work in school publications, 
stimulation toward scholastic achieve- 
ment through contests and awards, and 
the development of such attitudes as 
responsibility, integrity and initiative 
while taking part in extracurricular 
activities. All of these possibilities are 
present and may help in adjustment. 

Special emphasis, however, should be 
given the contributions of activity par- 
ticipation in improving inter-personal 
relationships. Work in these times is 
largely a group operation; relatively 
few persons work entirely alone on 
jobs. Success is conditioned by the 
ability of persons to get along with 
each other. Although it is in this area 
of improving inter-personal relation- 
ships that extracurricular activities 
should make their most valuable con- 
tribution, this aspect of participation 
frequently receives little attention. Im- 
provement of group work, utilization 
of sociometric techniques to discover 
difficulties and the application of reme- 
dial measures, more careful training of 
leaders and members, development of 
programs that involve more doing and 
less listening, involvement of the total 
group rather than having activities 
controlled by cliques, and increased 
alertness of teachers to inter-personal 
relationships are a few of the areas 
and techniques that are needed. 
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Space does not permit an accounting 
of other ways in which activities may 
contribute to adjustment in home, col- 
lege and at work. For example, nothing 
has been said directly about the im- 
portance of general physical and men- 
tal adjustment, the therapeutic value 
of creative activity, the significance of 
the development of hobbies and special 
interests, the making of lasting friend- 
ships, and many other possible out- 
comes. The significant thing about all 
this is that these outcomes do not re- 
sult automatically. Educational leaders 
must deliberately plan programs with 
adjustment outcomes in mind. 


Two General Tasks for Education 


Suggestions for improving activities 
have been implied and _ specifically 
stated in foregoing paragraphs. ‘Two 
general suggestions are proposed in 
concluding this discussion. 

First, educational leaders must help 
both lay and professional persons view 
extracurricular activities as an integral 
part of the educational program. That 
they are not so regarded at the present 
time is relatively easy to document. So 
long as activities are expected to be 
partially if not completely self-support- 
ing, charges are made to attend or par- 
ticipate, eligibility requirements of a 
scholastic nature are a prerequisite for 
participation, records of participation 
are either not kept or are inadequate, 
sponsors are appointed on unsystematic 
bases, sponsor time and responsibility 
are not calculated in equalizing work 
loads of teachers, evaluation seldom 
practiced either for individuals or the 
program in general, and so on, extra- 
curricular activities are not an integral 
part of the educational program; they 
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are, rather, things apart with different 
principles of management from those 
applied to the regular school subjects. 
It is this different treatment which 
limits the potential contributions of 
extracurricular activities to the adjust- 
ment of students. These differences are 
not an inherent or a necessary adjunct 
of the activities themselves; they have 
rather resulted from the fact that lay 
and professional persons, especially 
educators, have never clarified their 
thinking with regard to the proper 
role of the so-called extracurriculum. 
This clarification then becomes an im- 
perative task for educational leaders, 
a task that will challenge all the 
known techniques of democratic lead- 
ership. 

The second suggestion is not unlike 
the first. Educational leaders must 
recognize that known principles of 
learning apply to extracurricular ac- 
tivities as well as to other learning 
experiences in the educational pro- 
gram. Motivation to learn is neces- 
sary; interests should be utilized and 
steps taken to develop new and 
deepened interests. Experiences must 
be provided at times when students are 
most ready for them. Transfer of train- 
ing from school to home, college and 
work is not automatic; identical ele- 
ments must be observed and generali- 
zations consciously developed. Indi- 
vidual differences in interests and abil- 
ities must be recognized and programs 
planned accordingly. At the present 
time, many schools operate under the 
fallacious assumptions that students 
already are aware of all of their pos- 
sible interests, and that activities are 
needed mainly, if not exclusively, for 
those whose abilities already are highly 
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developed. ‘The list of learning prin- 
ciples could be extended. Educational 
leaders again must utilize all of the 
known techniques of democratic super- 
vision to secure attention to these prin- 
ciples by faculty members and an ap- 
preciation of them on the part of lay 
citizens. 

Extracurricular activities have been 
recognized in the schools of the United 
States for more than one half of a cen- 
tury. They have received enthusiastic 
support from school people and the 
public for more than a quarter of a 
century. It is now time that educa- 
tional leaders extend efforts so that 
extracurricular activities may make 
their greatest possible contribution to 
the adjustment of young people. 
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A Project in Human Relations 


and Mental Health 


KENNETH HELFANT 


How can schools go about improving the mental health of people in 


their area? This practical question, which confronted the Rye, New 


York, Public Schools as a result of an anonymous gift, has resulted 


in a vigorous pilot project in education for human relations and 


mental health. 


_ THE past ten or twenty years 
teachers and administrators have be- 
come increasingly concerned with chil- 
dren’s emotional problems. In_ part, 
this reflects the public’s increased rec- 
ognition of the importance of emo- 
tional factors in human life. For a 
long time teachers have been aware 
that emotional factors are at the bot- 
tom of many children’s behavior and 
learning difficulties. The general ac- 
ceptance of psychotherapy as a way ol 
bringing about changes in human be- 
havior has pointed up for school peo- 
ple and for the public the importance 
of taking emotions into account in 
planning an educational program for 
children. 

The first result of the schools’ in- 
creased concern with the adjustment 
of youngsters has been an increase in 
efforts to spot and help pupils who are 
suffering from emotional difficulties. 
As a 


schools have felt a need for someone 


result of these efforts, many 
in the school who can recognize such 
difficulties and either assist school peo- 
ple to help the pupil or refer the pupil 
to an outside agency for specialized 
help. Many schools now have a mem- 
ber of their staff—the school psycholo- 
gist, for example—who, as part of his 
duties, performs this function. 
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However, it is becoming increasingly 
clear to educators and others that if 
the problem of mental health is to be 
adequately dealt with it must be dealt 
with at the level of preventing serious 
difficulties from 
rather than exclusively at the level of 


emotional arising, 


treating emotional difficulties after 


they have arisen. 
A Pilot Program 


In the winter of 1952, the Westches- 
ter Mental Hygiene Association re- 
ceived a gift of approximately $15,000 
from an anonymous donor, with the 
stipulation that it be used to improve 
mental health in the area of Rye, New 
York. 
erable preliminary thought and investi- 


The association, after consid- 


gation, decided to turn the money over 
to the Rye Board of Education for the 
purpose of financing a two-year pilot 
program for preventive mental hy- 
giene. 

The Board of Education accepted 
the money and allocated the major 
part of it for hiring a full-time con- 
sultant to conduct a program in the 
schools in line with the purpose of the 
grant. ‘The stipulation was made that 
the board was to take no financial re- 
sponsibility for the enterprise during 
the first two years of its operation. At 
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the end of that time, however, it could 
(with the help of an evaluation com- 
mittee which is conducting a continu- 
ous evaluation of the project) decide 
whether the project has shown evi- 
dence of being sufficiently worth while 
to be continued. If they so decide, the 
continuation of the project is to be 
financed by means of public funds as 
a regular part of the school budget. 

The Rye Project is one of the first 
of its kind in the country. Since many 
people have expressed interest in the 
project and the rationale behind it, 
this article is an attempt to explain 
the background of the project, its theo- 
retical justification, its aims and _ its 
progress. In order to do this it is neces- 
sary to review some of the salient facts 
regarding the need for preventive men- 
tal hygiene, its feasibility, and the at- 
tempts at evaluation of projects of this 
sort. 

It has been estimated that there are 
about ten thousand trained psychia- 
trists and clinical psychologists in the 
United States and that there are about 
nine million people who are sufficient- 
ly emotionally disturbed that they are 
in definite need of psychological treat- 
ment. Since a_ psychotherapist can 
handle only a limited number of cases, 
it is apparent that there are many more 
people in the United States in need of 
psychological services than the existing 
number of psychotherapists can handle. 
In fact, it seems likely that we are pro- 
ducing emotionally disturbed people at 
a faster rate than that at which we are, 
or ever could (except by the most rad- 
ical and at present undiscovered 
changes in training procedures), pro- 
duce psychotherapists to treat them. 
now realize that 


Medical doctors 
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physical illness can not be brought 
under control without doing something 
about the conditions which cause ill- 
ness to develop. Similarly psychia- 
trists and clinical psychologists have 
come to realize that if a significant 
change in the mental health of the 
country is to be effected, it is necessary 
to do something about the conditions 
which cause mental illness. 

As a result of these considerations, 
many educators are beginning to con- 
sider the feasibility of introducing fac- 
tors into the educational program for 
the prevention of emotional difficulties, 
and the steps they can take with the 
already emotionally disturbed children 
they find in their classrooms. 


Importance of Early Experiences 


Evidence on the causes of emotional 
difficulties in adult life is available 
from clinical observation, and evidence 
on what can be done about reducing 
the incidence of these causes through 
education is available from experimen- 
tal studies in education. This evidence 
indicates that preventive mental hy- 
giene through education is one of the 
most promising avenues of approach 


to solving the problem of mental 
health. 
Clinical evidence has repeatedly 


demonstrated! the importance of the 
early life experiences in determining a 


Neurosis and Human 


1Cf. Horney, K. 

Growth, Norton, 1950. 
Sullivan, H. §. Conceptions of Modern Psy- 

chiatry, Washington: The William Alanson 


White Psychiatric Foundation, 1947. 
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person’s later mental health. On the 
basis of the clinical evidence it seems 
clear that, if children were given an 
opportunity to learn healthy attitudes 
and feelings about themselves and 
other people and to unlearn unhealthy 
ones, they would be less susceptible to 
emotional illness in later life. 

A study by Arthur T. Jersild indi- 
cates that pupils have a greater need 
and greater capacity for self-under- 
standing than is generally realized and 
urges that the idea of helping young 
people to understand themselves 
should be a central feature of the edu- 
cational program from the nursery 
school through college.2 A report of 
a work conference of high school teach- 
ers under the leadership of Jersild and 
Helfant explores ways in which the 
school might help pupils to acquire 
healthy ideas and attitudes concerning 
themselves, emphasizes that such a pro- 
gram will require greater emphasis on 
emotional aspects of life than the 
school usually has provided, and points 
out that in order to be able to help 
their pupils teachers need a deeper 
grasp of the meaning of mental health 
and greater opportunity to grow in 
understanding of themselves.’ 

There have been several experimen- 
tal studies which have indicated that 
if teachers acquire more insight into 
pupil behavior, conflict between teach- 
er and pupil is lessened, pupil atti- 
tudes toward the school change in a 


2Jersild, Arthur T. Jn Search of Self: An 
Exploration of the Role of the School in Pro- 
moting Self-Understanding. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1952, 142 p. 

8 Jersild, Arthur T. and Helfant, Kenneth. 
Education for Self-Understanding: The Role 
of Psychology in the High School. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1953, 62 p. 
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more favorable direction, and pupils 
show a tendency to achieve higher 
scores in their school work. 

Other studies have shown that if 
pupils are given insight into the causes 
of their own behavior and the beha- 
vior of others they will show signs of 
improved adjustment, do better work 
in school, be more understanding ol 
the behavior problems of others, and 
have more hygienic attitudes.4 


A Project in Preventive 
Mental Hygiene 

At the present time there are unde 
way five more or less unified efforts at 
preventive mental hygiene. They are 
generally known as the Bullis, Force, 
Ojemann (named after the persons 
who are primarily responsible for 
them), Massachusetts, and Forest Hill 
Village projects. 

The Rye project is an outgrowth of 
these projects and has borrowed many 
ideas from them, especially from the 
Ojemann Project. It differs from other 
projects to some extent in that it in- 
volves the consultant in a closer rela- 
tionship with one school system than 
is generally the case and involves more 
community participation than is gen- 
erally found in other projects. In its 


4 Representative of the studies on which 
these statements are based are those reviewed 
by Ralph H. Ojemann in his article, “How the 
Integrated Plan for Education in Human Rela- 
tions and Mental Health Developed,” mimeo- 
graphed, University of Iowa, 1949, 8 p. 

5 The reader is referred to the article, “Pro- 
motion of Mental Health in the Primary and 
Secondary Schools: An Evaluation of Four 
Projects,” Report No. 18, Committee on Pre- 
ventive Psychiatry of the Group for the Ad- 
vancement of Psychiatry, 3617 West 6th Ave., 
Topeka, Kansas, for information on the Bullis, 


Force, Ojemann and Forest Hill projects, and 


to Bower, L. B., “Education in a New Per- 
spective,” Educational Leadership VII: 4, 1950, 
230-234, for information on the Massachu- 
setts project. 
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present stage of development the Rye 
project consists of work in five areas: 

1. Bimonthly seminars held with 
teachers and administrative personnel 
of the high school and the two elemen- 
tary schools. 

2. Weekly conferences with the guid- 
ance staff of the high school. 

3. An experimental series of human 
relations classes in the high school. 

4. A parent education program. 

5. A consultation service for parents 
and teachers who wish to discuss prob- 
lems of individual children. 


The object of the bimonthly semi- 
nars is not to make school personnel 
into psychotherapists but to explore 
with the help of the consultant the ap- 
plication of mental health principles 
to the job of teaching. Among the 
techniques used are short lectures, 
films and discussion. Topics so far 
have included the aggressive child, the 
withdrawn child, principles of emo- 
tional development of children, and 
techniques for handling problem be- 
havior. These seminars are held after 
school, and attendance is voluntary. 

In weekly conferences the consultant 
talks over with the high school guid- 
ance staff (consisting of the high school 
principal and the three dean-counsel- 
lors) mental health problems which 
affect the entire school (e. g., problems 
of cheating, race relations, fraternities 
and sororities). The object of these 
conferences is to formulate school poli- 
cies on important issues in the light of 
good mental hygiene practices. 

The experimental Human Relations 
classes being conducted in the high 
school consist of a unit in human re- 
lations for about half of the junior 
class, and a guidance class for the en- 
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tire eighth grade. The unit in human 
relations for juniors meets twice a 
week for two months. The methods 
used in teaching this unit during the 
current semester included films, panel 
discussions, and class discussions. The 
subjects covered included the school, 
the family, dating, necking, and teen- 
age driving and drinking. The guid- 
ance class for eighth graders meets 
once a week for the entire school year 
and deals with planning one’s social, 
emotional and intellectual develop- 
ment. ‘The class is run entirely on a 
discussion basis. Panels of students 
take responsibility for presenting var- 
ious appropriate eighth grade prob- 
lems in the areas mentioned. The in- 
structors (one of the high school dean- 
counsellors and the consultant) occa- 
sionally raise questions and make con- 
tributions when they seem appropriate, 
but the major part of the class work 
is carried on by the students. 


In order to maintain contact with 
the community, an important aspect of 
the project, the consultant conducts a 
weekly class for parents entitled ‘‘Psy- 
chology of Family Relations.” This 
class is part of the community Adult 
Education program, and is run almost 
entirely on a discussion basis. Films 
concerned with various aspects of child 
development are shown and discussed. 


In addition to the more formal type 
of activities described above, the con- 
sultant maintains a consultation serv- 
ice for parents and teachers who wish 
to discuss problems of individual chil- 
dren. In the case of severe problems 
the children involved are_ referred 
either for private psychotherapy or to 
one of the County Child Guidance 
Clinics. In the case of less severe prob- 
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lems the consultant tries to help the 
parent and/or teacher formulate a 
program designed to overcome the par- 
ticular difficulty. 


Understanding Self and Others 


The over-all aim of the program is 
to introduce from __ kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade a series of 
experiences designed to lead to in- 
creased understanding of self and 
others. 

So far the project has met with gen- 
eral acceptance by teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Attendance at the bi- 
weekly seminars for teachers and ad- 
ministrators has varied from time to 
time and from school to school. ‘The 
average attendance for the three schools 
has been about 80 percent. The com- 
munity is only now becoming aware 
that the project is under way and what 
its aims are. Support from those por- 
tions of the community which have 
become aware of the project and its 
aims has generally been excellent. 

The project this year consists pri- 
marily of “breaking the ground” for 
more intensive work next year. It is 
hoped that during this year the aims 
and methods of the project will be 
made clear to teachers and the com- 
munity, and that plans will be laid for 
the introduction of appropriate units 
in all courses and in all grades where 
it is possible to introduce them. ‘The 
materials for education in human rela- 
tions and mental health developed by 
Ojemann for use in the primary grades 
of the elementary school® are being 


6Ojemann, R. H., and Byrnes, D. M. 
Teacher’s Manual for Behavior Materials in 
the Primary Grades (Second Tentative Edi 
tion), 1949, mimeographed, University of Iowa, 
of p. 
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used by some of the elementary school 
teachers. In the high school plans are 
under way for making the study of 
human relations factors in history, Eng- 
glish, literature and social science an 
integral part of instruction in these 
areas. 

The tasks confronting schools in the 
implementation of the concept of pre- 
ventive mental hygiene are great. Yet 
even in the short time in which the 
Rye project has been under way, we 
have found the rewards also to be great. 
The children in our experimental 
classes have responded with enthusi- 
asm to our attempts to help them come 
to a better understanding of their feel- 
ings and the feelings of others. Teach- 
ers and administrators have reacted to 
the seminars and to the children’s re- 
sponses with the feeling that something 
significant is being planned and accom- 
plished in an area of great concern to 
them and to our society as a whole. 


Maintaining Mental Health 


The problem of the maintenance of 
mental health is one of the most criti- 
cal questions of our age. It is a prob- 
lem with implications beyond the hun- 
dreds of thousands of patients in our 
mental hospitals. It is a problem which 
is intimately bound up with our whole 
conception of democracy. Democracy 
demands that an individual be able to 
think and act freely and independent- 
ly, and with respect for the integrity 
and rights of himself and others. Psy- 
chological research indicates that only 
if a person is emotionally free and rea- 
sonably mature is he able to fulfill 
these requirements. An impoverished 
emotional life or a distorted or imma- 
ture one is the condition on which to- 
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talitarianism feeds. Emotionally im- 
poverished, rigid, insecure individuals, 
to the degree to which they suffer from 
manifestations of emotional ill- 
ness, are only too willing to give up 
their freedom to a demagogue or dic- 
tator. They find emotional release in 
submitting to a strong outside author- 
ity which sanctions behavior typical of 
a lower level of personality organiza- 
tion.? If democracy is to continue and 
flourish in a society, that society must 
produce individuals capable of prac- 
ticing and holding on to democracy. 
The aim of preventive mental hy- 
giene is to prevent emotional illness 
by fostering the development of self- 
respecting, happy and cooperative peo- 
In a democracy, this is also the 
Thus, pre- 


such 


ple. 
over-all aim of education. 


7 Cf. Fromm, E. Escape from Freedom, New 
York: Rinehart, 1941, 305 p. Adorno, T. W., 
et al. The Authoritarian Personality, New 
York: Harpers, 1950, 990 p. 


ventive mental hygiene cannot be 
looked upon as merely a “frill” or aux- 
iliary service to be added to education. 
It must be regarded as a central con- 
cept of a democratic education. 

Educators can make a tremendous 
contribution toward the solution of the 
problem of mental health and the pro- 
duction of people capable of democ- 
racy. They can do this only if they 
accept the task of providing children 
with experiences which will help them 
to solve their current emotional prob- 
lems, and the task of developing in 
children healthy emotions and _atti- 
tudes so that the groundwork will be 
laid for an adult life free of neurotic 
problems. Our present techniques and 
procedures are but fumbling attempts 
to reach this goal, but only by continu- 
ing to work with what tools we have, 
improving them as we go, can we move 
toward the goal. 
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Learning for Use 


Instructional materials in the social studies should help pupils 
to relate information and skills to present-day problems. For 
this reason, Silver Burdett stresses reasons, relationships, and 
applications in its programs in geography and history. 


THE PAST THAT LIVES TODAY 


World history for high schools. 


MAN IN HIS WORLD 


Geography, grade 4 through junior high school. 
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Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco 


45 E. 17th St., New York 3 ° 
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Social 
Play. ® 


Dramatic 
Play.. 


MORE 
Play. a 


with the 
Big Hollow.. 


MOR-PLA 
INTERLOCKING JUMBO-BLOX 


Imaginations thrive on Mor-Pla Blox! These big, 
friendly, natural wood Blox provide opportunity 
for creative expression; stimulate constructive 
thinking; develop responsibility; furnish endless 
scene shifts for dramatizations of reading-time 









experiences. 


They're the right size, the right weight for pre- 


The inexpensive No. 4 Basic school to primary ages. The sturdy construction, 
Set of twelve 12-in. Blox 
and four 3-ft. boards, 
makes these and countless 


other things eoeina jiffy. 
Costs a mere $30. 


unique interlocking design and easy-to-clean 
finish make them a favorite with teachers . . . and 
hundreds of schools already know what a long- 
lasting investment Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox are for 









modest equipment budgets. 


For information about the set that fits your 
group’s needs, write to the address below 


R.H.STONE PRODUCTS 





U.S. Patent No. 2249060 P.O. BOX 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 
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The Importance of People 


Column Editor: Peggy Brogan 
Contributor: M. L. Story 








Current attacks on education call for various kinds of action on the part 
of educators. Important among these kinds of action, are our attempts to 
look at what is happening in as wide a framework as possible—one which 
can include the many reasons democracy’s schools are under attack by 


democracy’s citizens. 


Dr. Story’s look at what is happening comes by way of an invitation to find 
perspective in a long-range point of view and a sense of humor, 


PEGGY BROGAN 


The “Backlash” Theory of History 


IN RECENT years Messrs. Toynbee, 
Spengler and various others of their 
distinguished ilk have theorized might- 
ily about the recurring “cycles of his- 
tory” which civilizations apparently 
undergo in a kind of relentless rise-and- 
fall pattern. While this popular cycli- 
cal theory of human history undoubt- 
edly has an intriguing validity on a 
global scale, 1 should like to postulate 
a simpler and more direct theory in 
the single realm of educational history. 
Whatever the merits of the “cycle” 
idea, it seems clear that the progress of 
education is more typically marked by 
a series of disconcerting occurrences 
which are known universally among 
fishermen as “backlashes.” 

Those who are cursed with pisca- 
torial inclinations will be among the 
first to nod in quick and astonished 
agreement with this especially lucid 
and felicitous insight into the nature 
of educational progress. ‘The fisher- 
man’s “backlash” occurs typically when 
he has made a particularly ambitious 
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cast and results, of course, in a line so 
tangled, so thoroughly fouled and 
snarled that he is often completely 
thwarted in his woe-begone efforts to 
untangle it. That this irksome phe- 
nomenon should be so aptly identical 
with the educational experiences of 
the race seems to be clearly more than 
a mere coincidence. Recognizing the 
full and clarifying insight of this mys- 
tery-dispelling discovery, we can, at 
last, predicate our planning on a truly 
scientific understanding of the inherent 
conditions which limit and govern ed- 
ucational progress in all ages. 


For instance, the “backlash” theory 
explains with an astonishing simplicity 
the recent extraordinary incidents of 
educational reaction which have oc- 
curred in certain cities and regions 
throughout the country. The fault, of 
course, has not been with the fisher- 
men themselves. These have invaria- 
bly been known as the ablest and most 
highly skilled casters and trollers in the 
business. Nor has the equipment it- 
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Would you like to know 
what others are saying ? 


Teachers, we are glad to say, are people 
who speak their minds. At least, they have been 
telling us just what they think of 

Webster textbooks. 


Here is what they say— 


About Goals in Spelling 
“Excellent for the actual teaching 
of spelling for functional use and not 
just a word list for the week.’’* 











“It helps, not only in spelling, but in 
reading and writing as well.’’* 


About Using Our Language 
“*I like the way in which new skills are always 
based on a real communications situation.” * 











“Colorful material... planned to be 
functionally useful in meeting the needs 
of practical classroom situations.’’* 


About Adventures With Numbers 
‘“‘__reminds me of a gradually rising incline 
or ramp for the young pupils to follow 
along easily, day by day and year by year, 
rather than a succession of steps 
which they climb with painful effort.” * 








About the American Life History Series 
“‘__as we use these books together, history 
will be an ever delightful and 
meaningful experience for both the 
children and for me.’’* 





*Names and addresses of correspondents will be supplied on request. 


if you haven't had an opportunity to see for yourself what 
these Webster elementary textbook programs can do for 
your school, drop us a line. Our local representative will 
be delighted to show you. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


St. Louis 3 Dallas 1 Pasadena 2 
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self been faulty in any known instance. 
The well-established fact is that the 
fisherman in each case was deliberately 
interfered with by irate natives who 
were standing by any who bitterly re- 
sented not only his newfangled equip- 
ment but the audacity of his departure 
from the locally prevailing notion of a 
proper way to fish. 

It is interesting to note, in studying 
these various instances, that they re- 
veal three distinct older traditions of 
fishing which are still much held to by 
various proponents who are, of course, 
determined to perpetuate them. There 
is, first of all, the conservative or ‘“‘cane 
pole” coterie, who are not only plen- 
tiful but who are especially unyielding 
in their devotion to their ancient bam- 
boo artifacts. A second group is the 
itraconservative or “bent pin’ clique 
who apparently object to any ostenta- 
tious refinement of the time-honored 
The 


third group, who may perhaps be 


simplicity of the fishing process. 


thought of as neoprimitives literally 
desire to revive that long-lost art which 
was described so memorably in recent 
years in The Saber-Tooth Curriculum, 
with the 


namely, “fish-grabbing bare 


hands.” 

It is, of course, the effects of such 
deliberate intervention by these guard- 
ians of time-honored custom which 
give such a magic authenticity to the 
“backlash theory” of history. The fish- 
erman is faced with two hard alterna- 
tives. He may, for instance, throw 
away the rod and tangled reel in dis- 
gust and resort resignedly to the older 
technique which the natives are sO anx- 
ious to thrust upon him but which he 
painfully knows to be hopelessly out- 
moded. Or he may doggedly choose 
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the dismal job of untangling the whole 
mess in the hope of resuming his for- 
mer practice while inwardly resolving 
to make all further casts with the most 
painstaking caution. 

Of course he can always turn to his 
professional fishing colleagues for ad- 
vice. This, however, is often the most 
bewildering path he can choose. Those 
of his contemporaries who are Recon- 
structionists will advise him to modify 
the stream itself and to revise the very 
habits and customs of the “‘finny tribe.” 
His Experimentalist friends will tell 


‘ 


him that he must “grow” as a fisher- 
man and set him to analyzing the 
“meaning” of his unfortunate experi- 
ence. They will also thrust new equip- 
ment, such as “spinning reels” or other 
gadgets upon him. Colleagues from 
Developmental or the Fish-Study group 
will tell him that he is not just fish- 
ing, but that he is fishing for fish. 
Thus his cue is plainly to learn more 
about them. His Perennialist friends 
will, of course, send him to Izaak Wal- 
ton and to other revered classics for 
the time-honored answer. He may have 
an Essentialist acquaintance, who will 
put him to memorizing the “ten steps” 
to fishing excellence. 

The sad point is that, irrespective of 
the course he chooses, he must inevit- 
ably expect, sooner or later, the certain- 
ty of another disheartening backlash. 
This is, of course, the simple essence 
of the theory. We continue to make 
educational progress only because an 
indomitable spirit characterizes the 
true and devoted fisherman in all times 
and in all ages. 

—M. L. sToRY, Head, Department of 
Education, Winthrop College, Rock 


Hill, South Carolina. 
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Curriculum Bulletins 








Column Editor: Eleanor Merritt 








How Fare Children and Youth? 


CHILDREN and youth today should 
fare better than ever before if the 
programs being carried on in class- 
rooms throughout the country are 
truly reflecting the challenging and 
functional ideas suggested in current 
teaching guides. 

These guides consider the needs, in- 
terests and abilities of boys and girls 
growing up in a society which recog- 
nizes the importance of broad and 
varied learning experiences in the total 
development of each child. 

Some of these functional guides to 
the enriched curriculum are reviewed 
below: 


® Missouri State Department of Edu- 
cation. A Guide for Elementary Edu- 
cation. Grades One-Six. Language Arts, 
Social Studies - Science, Arithmetic, 
Publication No. 96, Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri, 1953, 207 p. 


This curriculum guide is an excel- 
lent example of action taken by a state- 
wide committee in developing a pro- 
gram which teachers can use in plan- 
ning meaningful and functional ex- 
periences for children. Unifying ex- 
periences within broad areas of the 
curriculum, and approaching these 
areas through problems of living and 
needs of children, are carried out in 
the organizational pattern of the guide. 
The areas considered are the language 
arts, social studies-science, and arith- 
metic. 

Of particular interest is the corre- 
lated program in social studies-science. 
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Functional unified experiences and 
“ideas to try” are included herein. A 
second approach to the separate sub- 
jects of social studies and science is 
included for those teachers desiring it. 


& Arlington County Public Schools. 
Tentative Instructional Guide for 
Arithmetic. Grades One Through Six. 
Arlington, Virginia, 1953, 109 p. 


Major topics are developed in this 
guide according to abilities of children 
at different grade levels. A variety of 
meaningful learning experiences is 
suggested to guide the teacher in adapt- 
ing the school program to the needs 
and interests of the children at each 
level of development. Sample experi- 
ence units and enrichment activities for 
the superior child are included. 


® Denver Public Schools. A Guide 
for Teaching the Language Arts. Kin- 
dergarten Through Grade Twelve. 
Denver, Colorado, 1953, 402 p. 


A thirteen-year program in English 
for the Denver Public Schools has been 
capably prepared in this one-volume 
publication. The contents of the guide 
include the philosophy; a sample unit 
for each grade level; a description of 
typical units in English and of high 
school elective courses; and direction 
of growth in processes and skills of 
language (including reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening charts). Sug- 
gestions for guiding individual read- 
ing, and reference chapters on spelling, 
handwriting, library services, common 
errors and appraisal are also included. 
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& Dallas Independent School District. 
Primary Education. Grades One, ‘Two, 
Three. Curriculum Guide. Dallas, 
Texas, 1952, 66 p. ($2.50) 

In this guide, the primary teacher 
can select and use creatively suggested 
objectives and learning experiences de- 
signed for the broad field areas of the 
language arts, social studies, arithmetic, 
and health-science. 


& Dallas Independent School District. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Primary Education, Grade One, Re- 
source Materials, 1952, 89 p. ($2.50) 
Primary Education, Grade ‘Two. Re- 
source Materials, 1952, 88 p. ($2.50) 
Primary Education, Grade Three. 
Resource Materials, 1952, 108 p. ($2.50) 


Each of the above publications con- 
tains a variety of resource materials on 
topics or areas of experience appro- 
priate to its particular grade level. 

Teachers will find in these resource 
units invaluable sources of functional 
ideas and materials to draw upon in 
planning teaching units to fit the needs 
of their particular children. 


& Dallas Independent School District. 
Elementary Education. Grades Four, 
Five, Six, Seven, Eight. Curriculum 
Guide. Dallas, Texas, 1953, 111 p. 
($3.00) 

The makers of this tentative guide 
have compiled the language arts, social 
studies, arithmetic, health-science, and 
auditorium program for the above 
grades in a single volume. A wealth of 
learning experiences is listed to draw 
upon in achieving the expected out- 
comes for each grade level. 


b& Dallas Independent School District. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Elementary Education, Grade Four. 
Resource Materials, 1953, 83 p. ($3.00) 
Elementary Education, Grade Five. 
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Resource Materials, 1953, 92 p. ($3.00) 
Elementary Education, Grade Six. 
Resource Materials, 1953, 97 p. ($3.00) 
Elementary Education, Grades Seven 
and Eight. Resource Materials, 1953, 
120 p. ($3.00) 

Sample resource units in these pub- 
lications suggest a veritable reservoir 
of ideas for teachers to draw upon in 
planning with and for their pupils. 


® Colorado State Department of Ed- 
ucation. Keeping Arithmetic Meaning- 
ful. Instructional Service Bulletin, No. 
A-2, Denver, Colorado, 1953, 63 p- 
(75c) 

Functional problem units integrated 
with the life experiences of children 
are recorded in this guide. These are 
illustrations of meaningful practices 
being carried on throughout the state. 
Units concerning transportation, break- 
fast, buying a radio, Colorado, the 
bank, the store, and taking a vacation 
are but a few of the excellent examples 
included. 


Pm Indiana State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Expanding Experiences 
in the Elementary School. A Curricu- 
lum Handbook for Teachers of Chil- 
dren Nine, Ten, and Eleven Years of 
Age. Bulletin No. 215. Indianapolis, 
Indiana, 1953, 206 p- ($1.00) 


Guiding and enriching educational 
experiences of children at the inter- 
mediate grade level is indeed the con- 
cern of those who produced this prac- 
tical handbook. Of especial interest are 
the experiences suggested in the lan- 
guage arts; arithmetic; social learnings; 
science; arts; health, physical educa- 
tion, recreation and safety. Other val- 
uable chapters are devoted to a good 
learning environment, evaluation, 
school-community cooperation, the 
daily program, and characteristics and 
needs of boys and girls at this age level. 
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lippincott . . . presents in 1954 


the complete 


TIME TO READ SERIES : 


(Books 1-6) 
by LEARY + REICHERT + REELY 





the planned supplementary reading program for primary and 


intermediate grades 





and COMING IN APRIL... the com pletely revised edition of 
READING WITH PHONICS 
by HAY-WINGO 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHICAGO °* PHILADELPHIA * ATLANTA °* DALtas * TORONTO 












































WINDERMERE READERS—a supplementary reading 
series for the middle and upper elementary grades. 

: rN 

Group A—$1.35 each Group B—$1.35 each Group C—$1.80 each “ 
Wonder Book Tanglewood Tales Adventures of Remi f | 
Pinocchio Hans Brinker Tales of India 

Heidi Andersen's Fairy Tales Arabian Nights AI 
Grimm's Fairy Tales Swiss Family Robinson Robinson Crusoe be 

Alice in Wonderland Adventures of Perrine Gulliver's Travels wl 

ti 

Group D—$1.80 each m 
Treasure Island = 

| Kidnapped wl 
King Arthur and His Knights m 
Twenty Thousand Leagues WI 
under the Sea m: 
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The Listening Post 


Column Editor: Joyce Cooper 
Contributor: Helen F. Storen 














A Correction 


Garford G. Gordon, assistant director of research, California Teachers 
Association, points out an unintentional misstatement concerning the Edu- 
cation Code of the State of California appearing in an article in this column 
ina recent issue. “The Listening Post,’ Educational Leadership and_ the 
author of the article are indeed glad to publish the following correction, 
based upon information furnished by Dr. Gordon: 

On page 324 of the February 1954 issue of Educational Leadership, in the 
article entitled “Who Legally Is a ‘Colored’ Pupil?” the following statement 
appeared: “In California the law requires segregation of children of American 
Indian and certain named Asiatic parentage.” This statement ts contrary 


lo fact. 
Prior to 1947, Sections 8003 and 8004 of the Education Code did make pro 


visions for segregation at the desire of the local governing board of school 
districts. Both of these provisions were repealed by the Statutes of 1947, 
Chapter 737. The Education Code never made the segregation of students 
ona racial basis mandatory; and since the repeal of these Sections in 1947, 
it is not even permissible for school districts to undertake such segregation. 


JOYCE COOPER 


Pending Legislation Affecting Schools 














AT THIS writing Congress has just 
gotten under way. Major emphasis has 
been given to debate on the Bricker 
Amendment. It looks now as if it will 
be defeated, and I believe most people 
who are concerned with the preserva- 
tion of our Constitutional system and 
our relationships with other nations 
will be relieved that such an amend- 
ment did not become law. Congress 
will then get down to discussion of 
many of the issues presented in the 
President’s Message to Congress. A 
good many of these issues are of major 
concern to teachers. Most of the bills 
are still in the formative stage so that 
it is not possible at this point to give 
the numbers of all bills. By the time 
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this issue is in print many of these 
will be on the floor and _ their 
numbers may be obtained from the 
Congressional Record or by writing 
your Congressmen. 

Following is a brief discussion of 
some of the proposed legislation. 


bills 


Federal Aid to Edueation 


Although there is little chance of any 
comprehensive bills for federal aid to 
education this year, the question is not 
a dead issue. Educators will continue 
to push for legislation which would 
give direct aid for teachers’ salaries to 
equalize educational opportunities in 
the various states. There is, however, 
more possibility of other education 
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bills coming to the floor. Two good 
bills for school construction are the 
Humphrey Bill (S536) and Cooper 
Bill ($2601). The Murray Bill of the 
last Congress for scholarship loans to 
students also merits our support, as 
should the bills for help to schools in 
areas affected by federal programs. 

The school lunch program will need 
twice as large an appropriation as last 
year’s if it is to meet its needs. This 
item will be included in the appropria- 
tion bills. Medical examination, an- 
other service to children, was presented 
by Senator Douglas in the 8Ist Con- 
gress. It passed the Senate but was 
killed in the House. This legislation 
should be re-activated. 


Social Security 

President Eisenhower in his message 
to Congress called for extension of 
social security to ten and one-half mil- 
lion persons now excluded, for higher 
minimum benefits, and for modifica- 
tion of the present “work clauses” un- 
der which an individual loses his entire 
benefit in any month in which he earns 
$75 or more through employment. 
Teachers should be interested in these 
proposals because many persons em- 
ployed in public service are not cov- 
ered by state or local pension systems. 
(Frequently cafeteria workers and 
other school employees have no cov- 
erage.) Some of the bills also extend 
coverage to those state and local em- 
ployees now covered by other pension 
plans. Such provisions would include 
teachers. Local and state pension pay- 
ments would be supplemented by social 
security—not replaced by it. This type 
of benefit would be especially valuable 
to teachers in states where pensions 
are small and to persons who move into 
and out of the teaching profession. 
Whether the bills are extended to 
teachers or not, we should be interested 
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in preserving and extending the essen- 
tial features of our social security sys- 
tem. Certain powerful groups are 
lobbying for legislation which would 
reduce the prescribed payroll tax and 
destroy the insurance features of OASI. 
Such legislation should be opposed. 


Health Programs 


Recent data released by the National 
Opinion Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago reveals the alarming 
fact that 16 percent of our population 
goes into debt yearly for health service. 
One million persons spend over hall 
of their income for sickness costs. 


Although voluntary health insurance 
has increased tremendously in the past 
ten years, and 57 percent of the popu- 
lation now have some type of hospital- 
ization, most persons holding this kind 
of insurance are in salary brackets 
above $5,000. The present administra- 
tion does not favor any form of na- 
tional health insurance or direct aid 
to states for insurance, but the Presi- 
dent’s Message did suggest certain 
measures which might help provide 
more medical service for the country. 
It suggested broadening the present 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act, 
and providing re-insurance for private 
and non-profit insurance companies so 
that they can offer broader protection 
to more families. The House Com- 
merce Committee has resumed its 
health inquiry and Chairman Charles 
A. Wolverton (R., N. J.) has stated 
that consideration should also be given 
to legislation which would permit de- 
duction for income tax purposes of 
payments made to medical insurance 
plans; and to provide for an increased 
number of medical students and nurses. 
All teachers will want to encourage 
legislation extending health services. 


—HELEN F. STOREN, professor of edu- 
cation, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 
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Uniting Forces To Improve Education 


Column Editor: Rodney Tillman 
Contributor: Elizabeth Henson 








Using Films To Interpret the School Program 


“WHAT do the elementary schools 
teach?” “What is meant by a ‘good 
environment for learning’?” “Why 
should primary classrooms be larger 
than those for the upper grades?” 
“What plant facilities and instructional 
materials are needed in a good school?” 
“What is a resource room and how is 
it used?” ‘There are few superintend- 
ents, supervisors, principals and teach- 
ers who have not at some time been 
asked these and similar questions. 
Such questions are asked by parents 
who want to be better informed about 
the schools which their children at- 
tend, by members of school boards con- 
cerned with school building programs, 
and by members of other lay and pro- 
fessional groups. The extent to which 
these and other questions are satisfac- 
torily answered frequently determines 
the support which the communities 
give their schools. When parents and 
others gain better understanding of 
certain practices in the school program, 
their interest will be greater and the 
relationships between school and com- 
munity will be strengthened. School 
people everywhere are seeking more 
effective ways of deepening these un- 
derstandings among parents and others. 
In Virginia the State Department of 
Education has produced a film, “The 
Elementary School.” Its purpose is to 
help parents, teachers and others de- 
velop a better understanding of some 
of the significant features of a good ele- 
mentary school. The scenes illustrate 
many practices and situations charac- 
teristic of good elementary schools as 
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they exist in various systems through- 
out Virginia. The pictures show 107 
different classrooms from 68 schools in 
27 counties and cities. The areas of a 
good school program which are empha- 
sized in the film are: 

a. Buildings and facilities which con- 
tribute to effective living and learning. 

b. Relationships and understandings 
which provide a climate for effective 
learning. 

c. Provision for development of the 
physical and mental health of all pu- 
pils. 

d. Opportunities for developing skills 
needed in living a satisfying life. 

e. Experiences through which un- 
derstandings of the physical world and 
its influence on man can be acquired. 

f. Opportunities for children to ac- 
quire information and appreciation of 
their community and nation, and their 
relationship to the world. 

School superintendents, principals 
and supervisors have used this film 
with PTA groups, school boards and 
other lay groups. Essentially, it shows 
what some Virginia schools are doing, 
helps clarify objectives and procedures 
within the schools, gives visual expla- 
nation of desirable facilities for school 
plants, shows various kinds of instruc- 
tional materials, and portrays in gen- 
eral some of the characteristics of a 
good elementary school. 

In one community where plans were 
being drawn for new elementary school 
buildings, the film served a very useful 
purpose. It demonstrated effectively 
for members of the school board and 
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Do you 
need help 
for retarded 
readers... 


slow learners 








THE AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES 


14 titles in this graded corrective reading series 


furnish high interest stories for low ability readers. 


The series is divided into five levels of readability. 


Authoritative handbook on corrective reading and 


& easy-to-follow guide book for each title is available 


to aid busy classroom teachers. 


EDITED BY DR. EMMETT A. BETTS 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2831 South Parkway, Chicago 16, Dept. 411 Name 


Please send me your free colorful 
pictorial map of historic U. S. Trails 
and information concerning this graded 
corrective reading program. 


other lay groups the facilities which 
are considered essential in modern 
school plants, why they are important 
and how they function in a good school 
program. Verbal descriptions were 
supplemented by the film as the school 
personnel explained the types of learn- 
ing activities which are present in a 
good instructional program, and how 
these determine the size and arrange- 
ment of individual classrooms and the 
general facilities of the school. 

The use of motion pictures in inter- 
preting a good school program in Vir- 
ginia has not been limited to this one 
film. Many other films have been 
widely used and have contributed much 
toward improving understandings of 
good school programs. Some films 
which have proved quite helpful are 
those showing the ways in which chil- 
dren grow and develop, how individual 
differences are provided for in class- 
rooms, and how the curriculum may be 
developed around problems. Among 
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these films are: “Skippy and the 3 R’s,” 
“The School That Learned to Eat,” “A 
Report in Primary Color,” and “Chil- 
dren Learning Through Experience.” 

These illustrations of how school 
people have used films to help inter- 
pret the school to the community are 
only some of the ways in which films 
can be used. Their usefulness is lim- 
ited only by the resourcefulness of 
those using them. School people need 
to be ever conscious of the importance 
of communication between the school 
and community. They must continue 
to explore the possibilities of different 
media through which understandings 
can be deepened and clarified. What 
the public knows about education and 
the schools is one of the most impor- 
tant forces affecting education and 
school improvement. 

—ELIZABETH HENSON, supervisor of 
elementary education, Virginia State 
Board of Education, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 
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Curriculum Research 


Column Editor: Robert S. Fleming 
Contributors: Charity M. Mance 
William A. Fullagar 

Hal G. Lewis 

Arthur Hoppe 














Cooperative curriculum research takes many forms. Provision must be 
made for situational features in the selection of a problem, in its design and 


in the application of results to a local situation. School improvement 1s 


sttuational, 
In this issue of the Research Column three studies are described. One deals 


with a research approach to supervision by studying pupil needs. The second 
treats an inquiry into the effectiveness of one phase of a college program, 
while the third shows some research activities of a state association. The ap- 
propriateness of these studies may well be considered in terms of situational 


factors. 
ROBERT S. FLEMING 


An Emotional Needs Approach to Curriculum Improvement 


DURING the 1953-54 school year, a 
vroup of Tennessee supervisors initi- 
ated a cooperative program designed 
to help teachers develop increased skill 
in identifying and meeting the emo- 
tional needs of children. This project 
is an outgrowth of two years of inten- 
sive efforts in developing improved 
curriculum experiences in ‘Tennessee's 
schools. As teachers have tried to re- 
late their efforts in curriculum study 
to the selection and organization ol 
learning experiences in the individual 
schools, several needs have become ap- 
parent to them, for example, the need 
for greater understanding of children, 
their behavior, their emotional needs, 
their development as individuals, and 
how these relate to curriculum im- 
provement. 

In order to help supervisors increase 
their efficiency for leadership in. this 
area, a child study project for super- 
visors, sponsored by the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the Southern 
Education Foundation, was conducted 
at Tennessee A. & I. State University, 
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June 15-26, 1953. This in-service edu- 
cation program was designed so as to 
focus upon the theory of emotional 
needs, to provide opportunities for ap- 
plying the theory to the study of chil- 
dren’s behavior as portrayed in films, 
and to relate these behaviors to prob- 
able unmet needs. Special attention 
was also given to the demonstration of 
techniques which could be used by su- 
pervisors with teachers in local school 
study groups. The supervisors then 
designed studies to be carried out in 
their local situation during the school 
year. 

Several of these supervisors! are 
working intensively with groups of 
teachers to help them facilitate curricu- 
lum improvement through an empha- 
sis on identifying unmet emotional 
needs and through helping children to 
meet these needs. 

1 Ernestine Jackson, Jefferson County; Kath- 
erine Allen Roberts, Montgomery County; 
\lgee C. Outlaw, Haywood County; Cordelia 


Gwynn, Wilson County; and Tommie Briggs, 
Lincoln County. 
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Two basic ideas underlying this pro- 
gram are: (a) that as teachers become 
more aware of the behavior of individ- 
ual children and the significance of 
their behavior in relation to emotional 
needs, a more favorable “social cli- 
mate” for learning may be created; (b) 
as teachers place emphasis on meet- 
ing the emotional needs of children 
more effective adaptation of curricu- 
lum experiences will result. 


Diagnosing Unmet Needs 


In carrying out this program, the 
supervisors have selected small groups 
of teachers who are interested in the 
problem and who have volunteered 
their services. Each group meets bi- 
monthly for two hours of intensive 
study of the needs theory as developed 
by Louis E. Raths.2 This theory is 
presented, discussed and then related 
to a study of people through films, role 
playing and other devices to help the 
teachers analyze specific behaviors and 
see the relations between needs and 
behavior. 


Each teacher has selected one or two 
children for intensive study. Pertinent 
data concerning the child’s family back- 
ground and out of school experiences 
have been collected. Attempts to diag- 
nose. the unmet needs have been made 


2 Louis E. Raths. An Application to Educa- 
tion of the Needs Theory. Modern Education 
Service, Box 26, Bronxville, N. Y. 1949. 


and teachers have outlined individual 
programs * to help the children meet 
these needs. 

Each teacher keeps a record of the 
reactions of each child to this program 
and also records the things she does 
for each child and her reactions to the 
child’s behavior. 

As the supervisors hold these in- 
service meetings, accurate records are 
made and reports, in the form of de- 
tailed descriptions or tape recordings 
of the happenings, are sent to the State 
Consultant for In-Service Education. 
These reports are analyzed and further 
suggestions about ways of working are 
made to the supervisors. Follow-up 
visits by the consultant are largely 
guided by these reports. (The con- 
sultant has visited each of these centers 
to assist the supervisor in organizing or 
interpreting the program). Significant 
ideas are also shared with other groups 
participating in the study. 

We feel that, even at this time, evi- 
dence tends to support the basic ideas 
underlying this program. We hope this 
program will serve merely as a step in 
the development of a long range pro- 
gram of curriculum improvement. 

—CHARITY M. MANCE, consultant for 
In-Service Education, Tennessee State 
Department of Education, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 


3 Louis E. Raths, and Anna Burrell, Dos and 
Don’ts of the Needs Theory. Modern Educa- 
tion Service, Box 26, Bronxville, N. Y. 





A College Evaluates Its Field Services 


HOW shall a college improve its pro- 
gram of participation with public 
schools in bringing about desirable and 
lasting change in curriculum practices? 
Should the college be satisfied to adopt 
practices which are in current accept- 
ance, or should it use the empirical 
methods of research to gather data 
upon which to base decisions? Sev- 
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eral staff members of the College of 
Education, University of Florida, chose 
to use the latter method in formulat- 
ing recommendations to the total fac- 
ulty for the improvement of the Col- 
lege’s participation in such programs. 

The University of Florida offers a 
field course entitled, “A Group Study 
of Selected Problems in Special Fields.” 
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Curriculum Leadership | credit 


July 5 to 9 


Core Curriculum in 
Junior and Senior 
High Schools 

July 26 to August 13 


Problems in Elementary 
Education 
July 26 to August 13 


Language Arts in | credit 
Education of Children and Youth 
July 5 to 9 


3 credits 


4 credits 


Fees 
With graduate credit: $25 per credit 
Without credit: Special fee 





Study this Summer at 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


WORK CONFERENCES 


for administrators, supervisors, and teachers concerned with improvement 
of instruction 


For information write to: Ralph R. Fields, Director, Division of Instruction, 
Box 90, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, New York. 


Social Education of 2 credits 
Children and Youth 

July 12 to 23 
Leadership in Education 3 or 4 credits 
for Marriage and Family Living 

July 6 to 23 
Cultural 1, 2, 3, or 4 credits 
Resources of New York City 

June 1 to 25 

(for any week or all four weeks) 


The United Nations 2 credits 
July 6 to 16 


Summer Program 
June Intersession—June | to 25 
Regular Session—July 6 to Aug. 13 
Postsession—Aug. 16 to Sept. 3 








As its contribution to the curriculum 
improvement effort of individual 
schools or school systems, the College 
of Education has provided consulta- 
tive and coordinative services under the 
aegis of this course. 

In order to guarantee the wise ex- 
penditure of its energies as well as to 
find ways of improving its services to 
the public schools of the state, the Col- 
lege felt it must conduct some type of 
evaluation aimed at measuring the ef- 
fectiveness of its efforts. To supple- 
ment the continuous evaluation con- 
ducted by the College staff and local 
school personnel who are working to- 
gether in a particular program, the 
writers, in 1953, made an over-all fol- 
low-up study of the effectiveness of the 
College’s participation in the situations 
in which services have been provided 
through the field course mentioned 
above. Each study center was revis- 
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ited for the purpose of ascertaining 
what changes had occurred in the pro- 
grams of the schools and how the teach- 
ers felt about their part in the projects. 
Interviews were held with each person 
still on the staff who had participated 
in the curriculum revision experience. 
The technique of counting responses 
to predetermined questions was delib- 
erately rejected since the purpose was 
to find out what the participants them- 
selves saw as factors important or sig- 
nificant in the success or failure of their 
efforts and to obtain some measure of 
the intensity of feeling toward these 
factors. 


What Are the Findings? 


The examination of the information 
obtained during these unstructured in- 
terviews with more than 200 teachers 
in 15 different centers led to the follow- 
ing conclusions: 
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l. Compulsory participation by fac- 
wie members is undesirable. 

A critical tactor in the success of 
a program is the degree of common 
concern which teachers have for the 
problem studied. ‘This common con- 
cern is not guaranteed by proximity ol 
individuals in a building or system. 

3. Most curriculum improvement el- 
forts are initiated by administrative or 
supervisory personnel, often by fiat, 
and this is not always taken into con- 
sideration in the way the College op- 
erates In a program. 

There is not enough involvement 
of representatives of the College in the 
early stages of planning the program. 
In addition these representatives are 
thoroughly versed in the 
situation. 

5. In some cases, a more formalized 
can serve school needs as well 
better than curriculum study. 

There is no one method of con 
ducting curriculum revision study. A 
danger lies in developing a stereotyped 
process and attempting to apply it in 
all situations. 

There is evidence that the efforts 
of participants would be more effective 
if the nature of a problem and _ the 
method of problem solving were given 
particular attention. 

There is a need for more consult- 
ants from the College who work with 
teachers in the classroom and who offer 
help with specific difficulties. 

9. Community participation falls be- 
that advocated in the literature. 


























not local 
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as Or 


low 


THE Indiana Association of Secondary 
School Principals has for several years 
encouraged curriculum experimenta- 
tion and research. The association be- 
lieves that one important way of pro- 
moting curriculum improvement is by 


10. ‘Loo often, the cessation of the 
course marks the end of curriculum re- 
vision efforts. The College must ac- 
cept partial responsibility because ol 
the lack of follow-through on its part. 

The report of the study with its at 
tendant conclusions was presented to 
the faculty during one of the planning 

prior to the opening of the 
year. It provoked considerabk 


sessions 

college 

cliscussion. 

faculty 
which 


Changes were made by the 
circumstances under 
the College would entertain 
for assistance, (b) the method of arriy 
ing at a final decision as to whether the 
course would be offered, and (c) the 
amount and kind of participation re 
quired of the public school teachers, 
abolishing the compulsory participa- 
tion of all staff members. In addition 
to these policy changes made by fac- 
ulty action, staff members of the Col- 
lege have indicated that the findings ol 
the study have materially affected the 
way in which they have worked with 
programs currently in progress. 

While the changes that were made 
were important to the program, we fee] 
that of greater importance is the fact 
that the project re-emphasized to the 
faculty that fact-finding 
give more vigor and validity to discus 


in (a) the 
requests 


such studies 
sion and decision making. 

—HAL G. LEWIS, chairman, Founda 
tions Department, and WILLIAM A. FUL- 
LAGAR, associate professor of secondary 
College of Education, Uni- 
Gainesville. 


education, 
versity of Florida, 


Promising Practices in Indiana 


sharing information about promising 
practices already in operation in some 
of our schools. Reports of such devel- 
opments lend encouragement 
fessional people. They may also chal 


lenge or stimulate creative imagination 
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Announcing . 
PROJECTION TECHNIQUES IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL CURRICULUM: 

The erry of Line Drawings in the Orientation 
of a oor Grades — By Sarah Atherton 

book treating a method of principal-directed 
juidance for the insecure adolescent, and suggesting 
potent ials of such rr rental hygiene ac 

ol. 
The ‘anes of yest “Drawings is applicable ta. a 
nited to censored 


situation where the counsellor is lir 
SS Sessions of group therapy, non — coun- 
3nd "confidential approximatic of anxiety 


ndividual pupils. 


$2.0 00 per copy 28 illustrations 59 pages 
Order from: 


PROJECTION TECHNIQUES 
16 East 10th Street New York City 











in other communities to attempt im- 


provements of their own. 
Identifying Promising Practices 


The Curriculum Committee of the 
Indiana Association of Secondary 
School Principals has conducted a 
series of district and state-wide meet- 
ings designed to uncover and spread 
better practices and effective innova- 
tions in the secondary schools. Life 
adjustment education was a conspicu- 
ous theme. The conferences were at- 
tended by teachers as well as by prin- 
cipals. Each participant had been 
asked earlier to describe clearly, his 
present project, to indicate the appar- 
ent accomplishments to date, and to 
make a definite commitment concern- 
ing further efforts that would be made 
for at least the next school year. The 
committee has already reported certain 
tentative findings to the Principals As- 
sociation and at the October meeting 
of Indiana ASCD. A more complete 
description will be published this sum- 
mer as a research bulletin of the School 
of Education of Indiana University. 

Functional Physics 

One of the reports concerned a class 
in “Functional Physics,” described by 
Afton Scroggin, a teacher, and by Alvin 


W. Ahrens, then principal of the St. 
John Township High School at Dyer, 
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Workshop in Early Childhood 

P and Elementary Education, 

» Teachers College, Temple University 
Conducted at the Oak Lane Country Day 
* School * June 28 to August 6 © six semester 


* hours of credit, either graduate or under- 
e graduate level. 


: For information, write to 

’ Mr. John Niemeyer, Headmaster 
: Oak Lane Country Day School 

* Oak Lane Rd., Philadelphia 26, Pa. 











Indiana. Their intention was to make 
physics more meaningful and practical 
lor students, to help them observe and 
understand the principles of physics in 
operation in their own environment, 
to encourage cooperative relationships 
between students and community. 

Theories of physics were studied first 
in classroom and laboratory; then trips 
were taken to nearby homes in various 
stages of construction. After the class 
studied sections on mechanics and 
heat, for example, it visited a home 
under construction to observe mate- 
rials used and methods by which these 
are put together. They discussed with 
contractors the relative merits of dif- 
ferent heating systems and modern 
methods of home insulation. In this 
way, the students also studied sound, 
light and electricity. At building sites, 
they observed many practical aspects 
of natural and artificial lighting, in- 
terior decoration, electrical systems, 
home appliances, utilities and sound 
controls. 

The students became noticeably 
more interested in the course. Home 
owners, contractors and workmen were 
glad to cooperate. The top quarter of 
the class members enjoyed rich oppor- 
tunities to deepen their understand- 
ings. Many new interests were stim- 
ulated. The lower quarter remained 
throughout the course and did satis- 
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factory work, because what they were 
studying was clearly observed in the 
real environment of their own neigh- 
borhoods. This was functional physics. 


Family Living 


A teacher at Hammond High School, 
Helen Kennedy, reported “A Family 
Living Unit in Ninth Grade English.” 
The teacher hoped the youngsters 
would learn to understand family re- 
lations better and improve their atti- 
tudes and behavior toward their own 
families. They read stories about home 
experiences and family problems, and 
analyzed their own family relation- 
ships. What they learned from the 
stories was matched against what they 
knew about themselves and their own 
homes. All this led to many lively 
discussions. Ideals of family living 
were spelled out, and qualities of per- 
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sonality required for such living were 
identified—for parents and children. 

Eventually, the students were asked 
to describe whatever changes had oc- 
curred in their attitudes or behavior 
toward their families since the start of 
the unit. Various students reported 
that they now understood the impor- 
tance of controlling one’s temper, of 
willingly seeking and respecting a 
parent’s counsel, of being more con- 
siderate at home and trying to under- 
stand other persons’ viewpoints. One 
youngster suggested that her mother 
might well read the same stories ‘‘and 
do some changing herself.” Most of 
the students showed deeper apprecia- 
tion for good homes, parental trust 
and family harmony. 

—ARTHUR HOPPE, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Indiana, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 
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This month E. T. McSwain concludes the series of reviews of recent books 
which have been critical of American education by examining Educational 
Wastelands, by Arthur E. Bestor. See the preceding issue for critiques of 
Lynd’s Quackery in the Public Schools, Hutchins’ Conflict in Education, and 
Woodring’s Let’s Talk Sense About Our Schools. 


& Bestor, Arthur E. Educational 
Wastelands. Urbana, Illinois: The Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press. 226 p. 


The subtitle of this provocative 
book, “Retreat from Learning in Our 
Schools,” gives the setting for the au- 
thor’s views regarding public educa- 
tion and teacher education. A more 
descriptive secondary title is suggested: 
“Retreat to the Academic Ideology of 
the Past’! 

The organization of the book resem- 
bles a collection of essays or addresses 
prepared by Dr. Bestor to express in a 
readable style his interpretation of 
weaknesses he accepts as existing in 
public schools, schools of education, 
and state departments of public in- 
struction. The views presented would 
have been more constructive had the 
author refrained from frequent use of 
generalized accusations and personal 
opinions. A more scientific appraisal 
of the schools would have enabled the 
reader to become familiar with data to 
be found in research and related liter- 
ature. 

The book seemingly reflects a per- 
sonal crusade against “professional 
educationists.” The author says, in the 
first chapter, “The charge which this 
book advances is that professional edu- 
cationists, in policy-making role, have 
lowered the aims of the American pub- 
lic schools.” The facts to substanti- 
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ate this serious indictment have not 
been made available by the author to 
the reader. While school people are 
receptive to constructive criticism when 
it is presented in keeping with the prin- 
ciples of academic freedom and intel- 
lectual inquiry, it is unlikely that they 
will accept Bestor’s views. 

The author proclaims himself to be 
a firm believer in the princuple of uni- 
versal public education, yet the content 
of Educational Wastelands indicates a 
limited understanding of the problems 
encountered by secondary schools in 
this country. Is it not undemocratic 
to advocate an academic curriculum for 
many youths who will not have the op- 
portunity to go to college? Dr. Bes- 
tor’s caustic criticism of the Life-Ad- 
justment Program in Secondary Edu- 
cation reflects misinterpretation or 
lack of understanding of the educa- 
tional objectives, curriculum content 
and instructional method recommend- 
ed for study by administrators and 
teachers in secondary schools. Special- 
ists in academic disciplines can render 
great service to school people when 
they take time to visit many high 
schools to examine the objectives, 
achievements and problems to be 
found in public education. 

In Chapter 6, the author has been 
unfair when he implies that the Illinois 
Curriculum Project supports the posi- 
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tion that “The secondary school cur- 
riculum must be pried loose from the 
established disciplines of science and 
scholarship.” Careful reading of the 
bulletins issued by the Curriculum 
Steering Committee will show that rec- 
ognition and emphasis have been given 
to the importance of academic subjects, 
instructional methods for developing 
abilities of an inquiring mind, func- 
tional value of knowledge, and desira- 
ble standards of scholarship. Atten- 
tion is directed to curriculum planning 
that will provide appropriate learning 
experiences and materials for all youth 
attending secondary schools. It ap- 
pears unfitting for a specialist in an 
academic discipline to infer that pro- 
fessors of education, school adminis- 
trators, and members of state depart- 
ments of public instruction operate as 
“an interlocking public school direc- 
torate.” 

Some constructive views have been 
presented by Bestor concerning: (1) 
teacher education as the responsibility 
of the college or university faculty as 
a whole, (2) the need to redesign op- 
portunities in graduate study for teach- 
ers and administrators, (3) a 
better coordinated program between 
general education and professional ed- 
ucation, and (4) the role of a National 
Advisory Commission on Public Edu- 
cation. The ideas presented in Chap- 
ters 2, 11 and 12 indicate the assistance 
that an academic specialist can render 
in making a constructive appraisal of 
conditions and probable solutions of 
problems in public education and in 
teacher education. 


school 


It is urged that readers examine care- 
fully the disadvantages which may be 
experienced if the steps advocated to 
obtain educational reform (as de- 
scribed by Bestor in Chapter 8) were 
to be adopted. Furthermore, the sug- 
gestions for reorganizing teacher edu- 
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cation presented in Chapter 9 may be 
interpreted as the effort to retreat to 
the academic past. Conversely, the 
author is to be commended for his 
thought-provoking and __ professional 
statement on freedom of teaching. 

The University of Illinois had made 
available in Educational Wastelands a 
book that provides interesting reading 
with regard to its views on public edu- 
cation and teacher education. The 
author of this book holds that these 
are views held by many members of 
liberal arts faculties. The critical in- 
terpretation of the reader rather than 
the contents of a book should deter- 
mine the change to be made in a per- 
son’s philosophy of public education 
and teacher education. 

—E. T. MC SWAIN, dean, School of Ed- 
ucation, Northwestern University, Ev- 
anston, Illinois. 


Bm Alberty, Harold. Reorganizing the 
New York: 
560 p. 


High School Curriculum. 
Macmillan Company, 1953. 

This book is a revision of the au- 
thor’s volume of the same title issued 
in 1947. Although the organization 
of the second edition is quite similai 
to that of the original, the materials 
have been rewritten and the illustra- 
tions are new. More attention in the 
revised edition is given to illustrative 
material in the form of teaching units, 
to visual and auditory aids and to mod- 
ern practices in curriculum develop- 
ment. 

—WILLIAM G. BRINK, professor of edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, Ev- 
anston, Illinois. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


An important contribution has been 
made to the literature of comparative 
education and teacher status by The 
Year Book of Education, 1953: Status 
and Position of Teachers (World Book 
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Company, 1953). Edited by Robert K. 
Hall, N. Hans and J. A. Lauwerys, the 
Year Book is perhaps the best source 
of data regarding the teaching profes- 
sion, in its world-wide setting, to ap- 
pear since the 1930’s. Crammed with 
information and well written, especial- 
ly in view of the fact that manuscripts 
by 40 contributors are included, this 
volume is a thoroughly worth-while ad- 
dition to the bookshelf. Chapters in 
the first section of the Year Book deal 
with the social position of teachers, 
their psychological traits —even such 
arcanal matters as the function of 
teachers in tribal communities. 

Despite the fact that this reviewer 
missed Harold Spears’ famous car- 
toons, his latest book, Improving the 
Supervision of Instruction (Prentice- 
Hall, 1953), is up to the usual level of 
excellence in expository writing for 
which Dr. Spears is noted. The 22 
chapters included are particularly com- 
prehensive and treat such commonly 
ignored matters as county school super- 
vision and the role of the state in su- 
pervision. 

Gertrude Noar’s The Junior High 
School (Prentice-Hall, 1953) is both 
timely and successful in making the 
case that the junior high school can 
be effective in “changing the tradi- 
tional school patterns of today into the 
modern patterns of tomorrow.” 

Two educationally important books 
of recent date have quite similar titles: 
Nathaniel Cantor’s The Teaching<-> 
Learning Process (Dryden, 1953) and 
Ray H. Simpson’s Improving Teaching- 
Learning Processes (Longmans, Green, 
1953). Dr. Cantor builds his book 
around the concept that the learner 
must want to learn. Dr. Simpson 
places stress upon preparatory experi- 
ences for the student planning to enter 
junior-senior high school teaching. 

A number of books received for re- 
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view in these columns deserve the 500 
words allotted to featured resumes. 
While space limits do not permit re- 
ports on their contents, they must at 
least be called to the attention of the 
readers of Educational Leadership. 
The Department of Rural Education, 
NEA, has made a first-rate study in its 
1953 Yearbook, Pupil Transportation 
... J. W. Menge and R. C. Faunce in 
Working Together for Better Schools 
(American Book Company, 1953) have 
developed a wSeful handbook fot 
school-community planning... J. M. 
Seidman recently completed a careful- 
ly planned, ably setected group of read- 
ings (e. g., excerpts from Lewin, Za- 
chry, Strang, Witty, Taba, Mead, Hol- 
lingshead, Benedict, Hartshorne and 
May) in The Adolescent (Dryden, 
1953), a compilation destined to end up 
on many reading lists. 

Edward G. Olsen has edited The 
Modern Community School (Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1953), an important 
product of the ASCD “Committee on 
the Community School.’” Many able 
members of the Association gave gen- 
erously of their time to its development 
and to the actual writing, and the 
product bears testimony that the time 
and energy were well spent. A sub 
stantial and absorbing segment of the 
book describes actual practices in com- 
munity schools that are moving 
ahead.” 

Two new editions of long-established 
and useful books appeared late in 1953. 
Longmans, Green brought out a fourth 
edition of H. E. Garrett's standard Sta- 
tistics in Psychology and Education 
and a second edition of H. A. Greene, 
A. N. Jorgensen, and J. R. Gerberich, 
Measurement and Evaluation in the 
Elementary School. 

—HAROLD G. SHANE, prolessor of edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, Ev- 
anston, Illinois. 
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